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improper orthography of 5 f; 
upt, and Scors (as an adjective) a nation- 
| which is ob ſerved here once for all, to prevent 
the imputation of incor ſiſtency and cunſuſion; as 4 direct quy- 
tation ſhculd be always litt ral. ; 


Vol. I. « 


FEAR FF AT KL 


blications of which there are too frequent i 
ſtances; it has received the occafional attention of 
many years, and no opportunity has been nene 


upon 
rr“ fucceſsful muſt be 


ur of the intelligent reader, and 
to the malice of the Critical review. 


The collection i is divided into FOUR CLASSES; of 


our; THE SECOND of coe sos, or ſongs = 


of — THE THIRD of HISTORICAL, POLITI- 
CAL and MARTIAL SONGS; and THE FOURTH of 


ROMANTIC and LEGENDARY SONGS, or what are 


ET and Deg beret 
of each ſong is that of the au- 
nen 
in a ſingle inſtance) has never been inten- 
perhaps eee eee en itn: 
error, or flip of the pen, have occa- 
a correction, of which the reader will be 
by the uſual diſtinction. This 
hn ay — uſe of requires that 
ſhould be accurately deſcribed. 

n claſs I. fongs I. XX. XXVII. XXXIII. 
XXXV. and LXVIII. are taken from the au- 
thors Poems, Edinburgh, 1760; ſongs II. VI. 
Vill. X. XII. XIII. II. and III. from the 


authors Poems, London, 1731; fongs III. IV. 


enn 


ne 


rn ii 


v. VIL XI. XXV. v. XXVII. XXXVII. 

XI-III. XLVII. LV. LIX. LX. LXIII. LXV. 

and LXX. from Ramfays Tea-table miſcellany, 
1750; fongs IX. and XXXV1 from Roderick 
XIV. XV. XIX. 
VIE. XL. XLI. 
XLII. XLV. XLVI. XI VIII. XLIX. I. LH. 
LVI. LVII. LXI. LXIL* and LXVI. from 4r- 
cient and modern Scottiſh e heraic ballads, etc. 
Edi 1769 and 770; Buy - XVI. LIV. 
LXIV. the authors Works, London, 1759; 
long XVII. is from the Edinburgh azine, for 
Ds r ſong XVIII. from the authors 


8 11 fong XIIII. from a ma- 
XXIX. ani . 


— Scots part III. Edinburgh, 1217; 

ed with and corrected by Tea- 
table ; + ſong XXIX. is from Hes and 
Fencies, Aberdeen, 1666; ſong XXXI. from the 


authoreſs's Works, 17513 ſong SERIES bom * 


* Adiff:rent copy of this ſong, with numerous ad confider- 
22 printed in the laſt edition of** Love and Mad - 


8 7. for which the author a 
| thank fon (1788) pe 17- Ry 


alterations do not appear, in every inſtance, 
tor the berter, and may probably be e Rel by the Jr and g. 
l-gant — bb Gs Gam: 3 which is one rea- 
tin why he hs — preſerved ; another is 
that 4d familiar to the public. The —_— 
11 known in Seo:lind before Iady A. L. was burn; 2 fat 
w will certainly believe the production of compe- 
tent evidence. , NY 

7 M. B. Ramſay ne tber inſerts nor takes any manner of no- 


tice of the © ſecond of ſong XXIX. which cyniiſt: of ns 
t. wer than thirteen ſtanzas, 


but has all the appearance f bcing 
by a different and inferior bind. "0 , 
a 2 


by PREFACE 
autnors Poems, 1756 ; 1 Sam Ge 
8 

* VI. 


fongs I. III. IV. V. VII. 
XII. XIV. XVII XIX. XXVI. XXXI. 
XXXVI. XXXVII. XXXVIIL and XL. are 
from the 7ea-table miſcellany ; fongs II. VI. XI. 
XV. XXI. XXII. XX III. XXX. and 3 
from the Aucient and modern Scots ſongs, &c. 1 
and 1776; ny FI CRT II. from 


XXIII. — ee nance, (Ban- 
colletian,) in the Advocates , 
Edin X. XVII. XXIV. 
XXVIII. bom — — which d the 
names have not is 
— of Char es the firs — 
th Mufeum (Bib. Sloan. 1489) fongs XXVII. 
and XXXIX are from the authors ſongs at the 
end of his Fortunate ſhepherdeſi, Aberdeen, 76S; 
ſong XXXIV. bs from the Songs and Aber- 
deen, 1666; and XLI. from an engraved 
ſheet. In claſs III. ſongs I. VI. VII. XI. XV. 
XVI. XVIII. XIX. XXXIII. XXXV. oY 
taken from the Aucient and modern Scots ſongs, & 
1769 and 1776; ſongs II. and VII. from dr. Per- 


_ © ys Reliques of cn 1775 ag 
III. is taken from the Ever Green, 


| ® Theſe three ſongs were originally printed from Lord 
Hailes's publ. cat on, which turning out, upon a collation with 
the MS. far from accurate, the leaves were canceled. 
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2724; ſong IV. from Old ballads, (publiſhed . 
— . V. from the e 
2 17 from 
— © oy, fong X. from a manu- 
883 „ collated with a common ſtall print ; 
ſongs VII. XXII. XXVI XXII. XXIII. are 
from 
K bee 2 8. in the Harleian 


Muſeum (No. 7332) : XIV. 
from collections; XVII. is from a 
; XXI. XXVII. XXVII. 


authors Poems remand i 
thors Poems, 


- 
* 


1786; and fong 
from the authors Vorl, 1762. In claſs IV. ſangs 
L T HE V. and XIII. are from the Reliques of 


This ſong is ſometimes intitled Lzawrs Gon bon, and faid 
| e 
+ This old ballad, dr. Percy tells us, is given by him from 2 
222 breaches and defects in which, 
he ſays, rendered the inſertion of a few 8 
ceſſary. Theſe, he hopes, the reader will | 
not condeſcend to inform him which are. — 
genuineneſs and real merit of the ballad, which has all the ap- 
pearance of being a Scotiſh production, has prevailed upon the 
editor to inſert it, though fiom a deſignedly intcrpolat-d copy. 
The principal incident in the ſtory, whencefoever it came, was 
well enown Jong before th publication of the Relat and i in 
fact of great antiquity. 
| 2 3 


vi R 


excient Engliſh joetry; ſongs II. VI. IX. XI. and 
XIII. S &c. 
1769 or 1776; ſong IV. is from the Ever Green, 
in. 1724; VII from a ſtall copy; fongs 
VIII. XIV. XV. and XVI. are from the Tea- 
table mi;cellany; ſong X. is from the firſt edition, 
Glaſgow, 1755- 4to. and X VIE. from the au- 
thors Works, 1759. With to the few apvi- 
D 
miſcellany, the ſeven following are frum the fourth 
* of Johnſons Scots mufical muſeum (which 
not appear till the work was printed off); and 
the exghtl 5 — he. By alady.” 
Tus uuste, which does not require, mor 2 
haps admit, of a ſtrift adherence to any 
copy, has been by Thomſons Orbea ca. 


pes , 
Gibbon, Corri, and Napiers collettions of Sc 
_ and Johnſons Scots muſeum ; by o- 
ther muſical publications, and by fingle fongs. + 
Where a is either known or to have 


a tune, which it has been found impoſfible to pro- 
cure, blank lines are left for its after inſertion with. 
pry bag and a few ſongs in the firſt claſs are in- 


debted for original airs to the harmonious muſe 


of the equally eminent and amiable Shield, whoſe 
taſte and ſcience have been occaſionally exerted 


It is the ſecond edition of this work which has been made 
uſe of, even tor the tunes contained in the firſt, as there is con- 
fiderable difference in ſome of the ſets. 

+ There is a MS. collection of (chiefly) Scotiſh tunes in the 
library of the Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland, made a- 
bout fifty years ago for the laird of Macfarlane, but it ſeems 
to con'ain tew tunes not to be found in Ofwalds or other cul» 


le ions. At keaft, for > long Bt of dcfutwote, it enly afforded 
eue ſingle air. 


lumes; the Scotiſh tunes are pure 


unf injured h 
have been ſet to them by ſtrangers: the only kind 
of harmony known to the original 
fiſting perhaps in the uniſonant drone of the bag- 
All that can be faid on the GLOSSAR is that 


explanat 8 

attempt ef this 
nature. The reader may compare it, if he chooſes, 
with that to the Tea table miſcellany, or collection 
of Ancient Scots /ongs, &c. the latter of which, it 


may be obſerved, with words not to be 
found in the work itſelf. | 
It may be ſuppoſed that a publicati 


of this nature would have been rendered more per- 
fect by a native of North Britain. Without dif- 
cuſſng this queſtion, the editor has only to obſerve 
that diligent enquiry, extenſive readi and un- 
wearyed aſſiduity, added to the firiftet integrity, 
and moſt diſintereſted views, have poſlibly tended 


. IA 
devoid of art, they 


rin to 
fing, to affect to ſmother the words, by not articu- 
lating them, fo as we ſcarce can find out either the 


PN x 
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muſic, as in poetry, is the pift of heaven. It is 
born with us; it is not to be learned. 

An artiſt on the violin may diſplay the ma- 
gic of his fingers, in running from the top to the 
bottom of the finger-board, in various intricate 
capricto's, which, at moſt, will only excite fur- 
priſe; while a very middling r, of taſte 
and feeling, in a ſubject that admits of the pathos, 
will touch the heart in its fineſt ſenſations. The 
tineſt of the Italian compoſers, and many of their 
fingers, poſſeſs this to an amazing degree. The 
opera-airs of theſe great maſters. Pergoleſe, Fo- 
melli, Galuppt, Perez, and others of the 
preſent age, are aſtoniſhingly pathetic and mov- 
ing. Genius, however, and feeling, are not 
confined to country or climate. 4 maid, at her 
[pinning-arherl, who knew not a note in muſic, 
with a ſweet voice, and the force of a native ge- 
nius, has oft drawn tears from es. 
gift of heaven, in ſhort, is not to be defined ; It 
can only be felt.“ 


 ® Diſſertation an the Kuh muſiey by Williara Tytler, eſy. 
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ous parts of Scotland, in the Hebudes or Weſtern 
Iles, in the ifle of Man, in Armorica or Baſſe- 
and among the Waldenſes, a little 


(1) A hiſtory of the Ce'ts, by a writer of learning and in- 
duttry, is much wanted. All the French writers, who have 
hitherto attempted ſuch a wock, have confounded them with | 
the Coths: a people as different, as poſſible. 


PID 


the head of the wall. Ir appears 


xit HISTORICAL ESSAY 
nation in the Alps; and was, two or three centu- 
Fr by | 


(2) For this fact we have the 
obſerves, thatatown in Scotland, at the eaſt end of the Picts wall, 
was in their language called Pearwabe/; and Nennius adds, thac 


graphy will allow : both meaning 
ten, head, and wa/lm, wall, which latter word both Picts and B: i- 
tons had adopted from the Romans, either from having no ſyno- 
nimous word in their own language, or none at leaſt applicable 
ro a fortification of that nature. The Saxons, by adding a uſual 
termination, called it Peneltun, i. e. Pen-wael-tun, the town 
from the ſame Nennius, 
that the Scots (or Iriſh) called this place Cenual, i. e. Cean-wal, 
name of the ſame ſigt ĩ cation, and which it has preſerved, 
wi h a very flight variance, to this day. It is the village 
of Kinnel, about two miles from Abercorn. (See Innes's 
Critical eſſay en the ancient inhabitants of Scitiand, i. 23.) It 


ds needleſs to add, that fer and ccan mean bead, in the 


Welſh and Iriſh languages, at this moment. 'This point is 
further confirmed by the names of the Pictiſm ſovereigns, 
which have no reſemblance to thoſe in any Gothic lift, and 
et which ſome are manifcitly Celtic ; as Unguff, E/pin, Canul, 


Act ADBron Secs 


ON SCOTISH SONG. xiii 
About the middle of the third century a third 


Celtic colony arrived in Caledonia, or Pictland: 


Kenneth, Iven, 8&c. &c. The names, not only of mountains 
and rivers; but what is much more to the pu: poſe, ot cities, 
towns, villages, caſtles, and houſes, are, wich a ve: y few ex- 
ceptions, univerſally Celtic. (See Camdens Britannia, 169 5, 
cxii- Innes s Eſſay, i. 72, c. 147. Macpherſons Critical diſe 


ſertations on the ancient Caledonians, p. 55. be table of pa- 


riſhes in Keiths Cata/ogue of the biſhops, and the large 
Scotland, paſſim. — Hiſtury of EL. 
p- 55, 80. (Engliſh tranſlation) and Malcolnme'. Efay on the 
Antiquities of Great Britain and Ireland ( A letter to Archi- 
medes the old Caledonian,”* p. 9.) No o:he: veſtige or the 
Pictiſh language is to be met with; for though Mr. Evans 
ſuſpects the Godedin of Aneurin, a cele brated bard of the uxth 
century, to be in that tongue, ( Diſ. de Bard:s. p. 67) and Mr. 
Lhwyd had before expreſſed the Tame ſuipiciun, wich cſpect 
to a MS. in che pubic library at Camb idge, (See Rowlands 
Mona antiqua reftaurata, p. 31 l. Achæelagia, p. 226.) it ſeems 
much more likely, that both theſe articles are in the 4jale& 
of the Cumbrian, or Strat Cluyd Bricons, according o Mr. 
Lhwyds other conjeCture as to the latter. This very learned 
and judicious perſon, who was peculiarly well ſk.lled in the 
different dialects of the Celtic tongue, agreed with Cainden, 
and ethers, that the Picts were of that race. (See the trans- 
lation of his Welſh preface in Bp. Nicolſons Ib biftorical 
library, 1736, p. 104.) That the men of Galloway were 
Picts there is indiſputable evidence. Ralph archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, in a letter to pope Calixtus, abou the year 1122, 
calls the biſhop of Gallow:y, the biſhop of the Pifs : Joceline 
the monk, in his life of St. Mungo, alias Kentigern, calls it 
the country of the Pics (Innes's Eſſay, i. 162); and Richard 
prior of Hexham, in his account ot the ba-tle of the ſtandard, 
1133, mentions the Picts no leis than nine different times, 
callmg them Pieri gui vulgo Garwerensts dicuwntur (XN 
Scrip.. Innes, i. 158). Theſe Galloway men continu d to 
ſpeak the Celtic language till within the preſent century, 
which they would ſcarcely have done, had it not been their 
primitive tongue. (See Irvines Hiſtariæ Scotia Nomenclatura, 
p- 247- Innes's Eſſay, i. 39.) This province was formerly of 
grew extent, i ing, beſide the country now ſo called, 
Vor. I. b | 


\ 
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this was a of Scors, or Ian, (Scotia and 
— n who 


znaki ' | | Eſſay on the origin of Seetifh peetry,, (prefixed 
— rg” 17G ex: 


8 
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been 

expelled, it would ſeem, by the north Britons or 

with great — wager br 
whic 


ple till about the middle of the eleventh century, 


in his intereting Exqu:ry into the H tory of Scotland, 173 9 
ha; . not only 2 — 2 the Picts were 


Goths, but to be very laviſh in his abuſe upon thoſe who have» 
dared to think otherwiſe. A complete refucation of this hy- 
potheſis would require a large volume, and muit be expected 
from ſome able hand: but no one, in the mean time, can re- 
frain from lamenting that a diſcu. ion ſo curious and import- 
ant, and in the courſe of which the enquirer has ev. nc ed 
uncommon induſtry and fingular acuteneſs old be degraded 
by groundlets aſſertion, abſurd prejudice, ſcurid oas language, 
and diabolical malignity.* Mr. Pinkertons only argument, 
ſetting aſide his ful. ninations of ful, bl:cihead, &c. which do 
not, with ſubmiſſion, appear intitled to that app llation, ie, 
that, becauſe the Pits came from Scindanavia, tizey were 
conſequently Scythians; which by no means follows, fince 
the Celtic ſavages (as he is pleaſed to call them) had peo- 


pled all that country long before his ſavoui ite Goths arrived 
in it. 


0 See his treatment of the Celta, wild Iriſh, and highland- 
ers, faſſim. To fuppole a particular people, whe, in gen us 
and virtue, are inferior to none upon earth, intended by na- 
ture © as a medial race between beaits and men, and ſeriously 

methods * to get rid of the breed, argues a being 
of * a medial race, between devil and man. The author 
has been thought to be poſſeſſed wich an incubus z he would 
§—Ä—  Va 
4. 
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after which they are no longer mentioned by any 
hiſtorian, or in any public document, or other 
writing; their name and language fo entirely 
Cil2ppearing, as if, according to Innes, the whole 
race nad been cut off like a man that leaves no 
poſterity :; which gave occafion to an ancient au- 
tor to ſay that, even in his time, what was re- 
corded of them ſeemed a mere fable (3); and has 
led others to imagine, that every ſoul of them 
had been extirpated by the triumphant Scots. 
The country, then called Atzaxy, in about a 
century and 2 alf from this event, obtained the 
name of Scor LAND, by which it has been ever 
fince known : but it is to be confidered, that 
(except in the northernmoſt parts, where the 
Danes or Norwegians had gained fome footing, ' 
and, perhaps, in the Merſe and Lothians, which 
were for fome ime in the poſſeſſion of the Eng- 
liſh Saxons) the fpeech and manners of the in- 
habitapts were univerſally Celtic, or, in a word, 
nearly thoſe of the highlanders, as they are 
called, at this day. From the period of this 
union, the Pictiſn language ſeems to have yielded 
to the courtly aſcendancy of the Gaelic, being 
no longer noticed, at leaſt, as a diſtinct idiom, 
and the tranſition, in fact, from one tongue to the 
other being the more eafy and natural trom the 
aſſimilation or affinity of the two dialects (4). 


(3) H. Hun ingdon. Scrip. 7:3 Bedam, 1556. p. 299. In- 
nes, i. 147. See alſo the pr:c:diag note. 


(4) Innes, Ec, i. 147. The Irith linguige would have 
ne greater ſup-no:ity over the Pictiſm, from its being write 
ten, which we have nv reaſon to think was the caſe with the 
latter. 
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Malcolm III. ſurnamed Cean-mere, or great- 
head, aſcended the throne of Scotland in 1056 
This monarch, during the uſurpation of his 
predeceſſor Macbeth, refided for many years at 
the court of Edward, called the Confeſſor, 
king of England, by whom he was atliſted 


- 


his attempt to recover the crown. He mar- 


ble, the more 
lage of the Anglo-Saxons to thoſe of his 


own countrymen, gave fuch to 
their introduction, that it is to this period and theſe 
events we are to attribute the rapid decline and 


gradual abolition of the Gaelic or old Scotifl as 
the national language; for cultivated it does 
not appear and is not ſuppoſed to have been at 
any period whatever (5). What Malcolm thus 


(5) Many other circumftances concurred in this 
great changes The Saxon nobility found a hoſpitable 
tion at the court of Malcolm, in 1066 (Auna of Sorland, by 
Lord Halles, i. 11); while the piety of his conſort, ho 
great influence over him, wouid be a ſufficient inducement 
for the monks and prieſts, a ſpecies of vermin with which 
England at that time ſwarmed, to folicit her patronage and 
protection. Numbers, likewiſe, of the Northumbrian Saxons 

ſought an al; lum in Scotland, on their country being ravaged 
by the Norman tyrant in 1080. (S. Dunelm. 199. rats, i. 
11, Zeſides, Malcolm himfelf, in an irruption he made into 
England, in 1070, brought home ſuch a number of captives, 
that his land was almoit filled with Engliſh ſervants ; not a 
village or Eovel, accoruing to the monk of Durham, being for 
many years to be found without them ( Annals, i. 10.) William 
of Ne borough ton, ho wrote about the year laco, mentions, 
that there was in the army of Wiilium king of Sccts, { 1173] 
2 great number of Engliſh; for, ſays he, the towns and bo- 
roug!.s of the Scotiſh king im, ace known to be inhabited by 
the Engliſh. The Scots, he adds, taking the occaſion of the 
kings abſence, revealed their innate” hatred againſt them, 
waich they had 5 fear of the king; and flew as 
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2 ; all till Alexander 
II. receiving an Engliſh education, learning the 


many as they could find, thoſe who could eſcape flying to 
the royal caſtles. (Pinkertons — i. 345-) This author 


ſeems to hive magnified ſome accidental quarrel between the 


Scots and Engliſh ſet lers into a general maſſacre. « Our 
eldsris, fays the tranſlator of Buethius, * (quhilkis dwelt 
continewally merchand wi.h the realme of Ingland) lernit the 
Saxonis toung de frequent icoperdeis and chance of battall 
ſuſtenit mony zeris aganis thaym. A little lower he adds: 
% Bechance of fiadry fe:ſonis ſpecially about the tyme of king 
Malcolme Canmore, al thingis begin to change. For quhen 
_ cure nychtbouris the Brytonis war maid efteminat be lang 
flcuth, and doung out of Britane be the Saxonis in Walis, we 
began to haue alliance be proximite of Romanis with Inglyſ- 
men, ſpecially efter the ext-rminioun of Pichtis, and be tre- 


quent and dayly cumpany of thaym we began to rute thair 


langage, and ſuperfiew maneris in oure breſtis. (Hiflory 47 
Se:tiand, Edin. 1541. fig. Di, b.) To theſe facts muſt 
added, the actual ſuperiority of the Saxon CET mY The 
Scots, at this period, were ſo exceſſively illiterate, that even 
their ſovereign himſelf, as we learn from one who knew him, 
was unable to read. ( Arrais, i. 13.) The Saxons, on the 
contrary, were 2a very literary people, and cultivated th-ir 
native with equal a:iiduit, and ſucceſs. The church- 
men and other refugees would of courſe carry a number of 
books in o — and, being familiar with the modes of 
education, could teach the nat'ves Saxon with much greater 
facility and expedition than they could poſſibly acquire the 
Gaelic. Had the former been as little of a written or cytivited 
language as the latter, it would never have withſtood the ſhock 
of the iuvaſion, authocity, arts, and influe::ce of the Norman 
conquerors z and French would at this moment have been the 
mother tongue of an Engliſhman: which, to ſpeak without 
— wou d, ſo far from being a ſubject for lament ation, 
made ſome amends for the chicane, barbariſm, and ty- 
ran ny they have introduced into a free and ſimple conſti· ution. 
See more on the ſubje & of the introduction ws Engliſh 
language into Scotland, in Sinclairs Ob/erwaticns on 
the Scctriſh dialect, 7 da, p. 8 2 2 the Tranſactions of the Society 


of the Aiitiguerics of Scetland, pp. 168, 408. And thats = 


| 
F 
ö 
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after his acceſhon. In this —— 
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hs underſtood at the c court of Malcolm 
III. is a fact not to be diſputed; fince, to lay 
no ſtreſs on his own nickname, and the 
of bane, or fair, beſtowed on his brother Donald, 
we are, moſt fortunately, in En u p Sy 


or poem in that tongue, which is ſuppoſed 


have been written by the royal bard, or 
the poet addrefſes his countrymen by the title 


laureat of the time, and moſt probably 

of ALBANs, and enumerates the anceſtors of the 
reigning monarch up to Albanus the firſt (ima 
ginary) poſſeſſor. + Ye knowing men of Alba,“ 
fays he, ye comely of the YELLOW 
TRESSEsS, (6) know ye the firſt poſſeſſors of 
that country * Albanus of the numerous com- 
batants was the firſt poſſeſſor. He was the fon 
of Ifiacon : from him is derived the name of 
Alba, Sc.“ Malcolm, fon of Donchad,” he 


concludes, „is the preſent king. God alone 


knows bow long he is to reign. To the preſent 
time, of the fon of Donchad the lively - faced, 


Mr. Pinkerton obſerves, & has the vulzar error crept in, that 
the Scotiſh is derived from the Anglo-Saxon; or that it is in 


rat merely a dia ect of the Engliſh imgened ine thet coun 


(6) How is this reconcil-able with Mr. Pinkertons affertion 
that « flaxen, ye/loro, and red hair,” are the diſtinguiſhing 
features of the Go ns, as b/ack curled . 
are of the CIT TS? (Enquiry, i i. 26, 340.) 


xx HISTORICAL ESSAY 
ſiſty-two kings of the race of Erk have reigned 
over 

1 


i 


mon 

then 

— . — 

ay = „* the Gaelic in one, like the Welſh 


) See it at full length, the original and two translations, in 
Pinkertons Enquiry, v. ii. p. 32 1, and an account of it p. 106. 
« It appears, ſays this writer, in a different publication, 
from Turgot's Life of St. Margaret, „that the king was inter- 
between her and the Scotiſh eccleſi:ſtics. If they ſpoke 
e, be adds, © the king would not have underſtood them; 
for he had been ſeventcen years in England, where he had only 
French, and Saxon to ſervants.” Mr. P. perhaps refided 
in the Engliſh court at that p-riod. He, however, with uncom- 
mon candour, allows, that this argument is not ſtrong, 
which will doubtleſs prevent every other perſona from pro- 
nouncing it ridiculous and abſurd. 

($) Treſe, however, are preſumed to have been, in Scotland, 
if not a conſiderable majcrity of the people, at leaſt poſſeſſors 
of the greateſt part of the kingdom, for many centuries after 
this event. See Stillingfleets Origines Britannica, 168 5, p. 252. 


(9) See Forduns Sct'cbro:.icon, (Hearnes edition) p. 759. 


Majors Hiſtoria Hritunniæ, 174c-p. 151, © Inlingua Hibe- 
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An inveſtigation of the poetry and ſong of the 
ancient inhabitaats of this country, whether Picts 


rica, ſays the latter, et non noſtra Scotorum Nferidionalium 

ANGLICANA.” The expreifion of Forduns continuator is 

merely © hiis Scoticis werbis.”” The vulgar languige of the 

lowland Scots was always called Engliſh, by that vn writers, 

till a late period. Tau in the Figting 1 and Ken- 

nedie, (about 2 500g) in the Ever Green, v. ii. p. 53 the lormer 
« 


I haif on me apair of Lawthione hipps 
Than thou can blebb:r with thy Carrick li pps: | 
The Erſe, or Iriſh, being the dialed of chat province. 30 alſo 
the ſame Dunbar, in his Go/den Terge : . 
O rererend Chaſer, roſ- of rethouris all, 
Was thou no: of our Inglis all the licht? 


Ain in fir David Lyadſays Prologue to the complaint of the 
Pingo. | 
Alace for ane, quhillæ lamp was in this land, 
Of eloquence the flowand balmy ſtrand, 
And in aur Inglis rhetorick the co, 
As of rubeis the carbunekle bin choſe, 
And as Phebus dvis Cynthia precell, 
So Gawin Douglas biſhop of Dunkell, &c. 
Yet Douglas is certainly the moſt Scocified of all the Seotiſh 
poets extant. | 
Again, in the fame authors, — : 
ut nan laborat non b 
This is in Ingliſcbe toung or leit: 
Quha labouris nocht he ſall not eit. | 


Again, in the act for allowing the bible in the vulgar tongue, 
p- I54: It is ſtatute ad ordanit, that it fall be lefull to our 


favicane ladyis lieges to haif the haly writ, to wit, the New 


Teſtament and the Auld in the vulgar toung in Ing!is or Scores, 
of ane gude and true translatioun, Sc. Here Scottis, as in 
the quotation from Fordun, muſt neceſſarily mean Iriſh. Mr. 
John Pinkerton, however, has been pleaſed to aſſert, that 


the Seotiſh . . . is mentioned by all its early writers as a differ- 
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or Scots. previews to the introduction and eſtab- 
liſhment K the — 4 language, would no 
doubt be curious intereſting; but, unfor- 
| Jay wes Apr wg Free we. 67 jp ag 
to be met with. Many pieces of Erſe (10), or 
— — — | 


and pubiiſhed, which are ſaid to have 
but cannot well be of the — 
to; every one at leaſt is, or to be, now 


fatisfied that the epic poems of Offian, who is 
CST RIES 58 


— not wholely, of — «oe ry 


ent language from the fouthern er Engliſh: an aſſertion 
which, like moſt others of that ingenious gentleman, wants 
nothing but truth to ſupport it. 


Mc The word £Erſe is uſed to mean ode m7 
er ſpoken in the highlands and iſles of 3 
ES, Eb, jd. — — 
by the name of Gaelic- Albanich, from that of the — 
they call Gaelc-Erinach. The lowland Scots, having been 
taught, as above related, to 22 IS agen 
their countrymen who till to the ancient 
Fi, a name given them by Barbour in his Life » — 
written 1775, and continued till at leaſt the middie of the 
faxteenth century. 1 of Dunbar and Kennedie, 
(Ever-Green, v. ii. pp. 53, 66) the Letters and negociations 


of fir Ralph Sadler, Edinburgh, 1720, * 


(x2) The late Dr. Samuel Johnſon 
—_—y firength been different from what the 
or m it was, | 
author or editor would have effectually convinced him by a 
well-known argument; the ultima ratio of a convicted im- 
poſtor. The only translations of Erſe poetry, unattended with 
circumſtances of fraud or ſuſpicion, appeared ſome years ago 
in the Gentlemans magazire, and were afterward privately 


ways ftrenuously de- 
» of which, ba r, had his reſolution 


& 
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. | ana, publiſhed, under ici 
circumſtances, byDr. Smiths in 3787, ar all, — 
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The earlieſt ſpecimen of Scotiſh now re- 
is fortunately preſerved ＋ poco 
chronicle of Andrew Winton, prior of Lochleven, 
written, La, ſuppoſed, about the year 
1420; where, ſpeaking of the great plenty of 
corn and victual in the time of king Alexander 
III. who was killed by a fall from \S deck is 


e he fays, 
This falybyd fra he faddenly, 
This fang wes made off hym for thi. 


_ decid-d; though not muck to the honour of that gentleman, 
his advocates, or adherents. An enquiry, however, into the 
hiſtory of Gaelic ſong, by a of integrity and abilities, 
poſſeſſed of a competent knowlege of the languag, who 
ſhould prefer fact to authority to conjecture, and 
ly curious and 
intereſting, and is anxiously defired : the Celtic nations 
having been ever celebrated for their poetical genius ; a cha- 
—_— Wo 5 highland deſcendants, 
However enſlaved, oppreſſed, viliſied 2 have by 
no means forfeited. It is no uncommon thing, ſays the 
author of ſome MS. letters on the Celtic language, and An 
iry into the original, Sc. of the ancient Scots, written 
in 2756, he means in Ireland or the highlands, to hear a 
ſhepherd following his flocks, or a maid with a © pail' of milk 
on her head, diverting themſelves with ſongs of their own com- 
poſition, worthy of being known to the world both for the 
purity of the diction, the ſublimity of their images, and all 
the moit eſſential graces of compoſition.” The writer, whoſe 
name is Stone, was ſchoolmaſter of Dunkeld, and publiſhed 
ſome translatiens from the Gaelic, which (like many other 
translators from that language) he appears from this MS. 
not to have underſtood. Mr. Buchanan, in his lately pub- 

liſhed Travels in the weſtern Hebrides, (p. 80) is ſtill more ela- 
borate and decided in their praiſe. Even the ſimple ſequeſtered 
natives of St. Kilda, according to Martin, “ have a genius for 
poeſie, and ſe verſes and ſongs in their own 
language, [the Iriſh, ] which is very emphatical.”” See alſo 
Macaulays 


Hifeory, p. 2 16. Buchanans Travels, p. 139. 
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Quhen Alyſander oure kynge wes dede, 
That Scotland led in luu e and le, 
Away wes fons off ale an brede, 
Oif «yne and wax, off gamyn and gle; 
Oure gold wes changyd into lecie : 
Creli, borne into verzxynyte, 
Succour Scotland, and cn de 
Tnat ſtad in his perplexite! (22) 


The next is one of four lines upon the flege of 
Berwick, by the Englium monarch in the vear 


129. King Edward,” fays an ancient chro- 
nicier, * went him toward Ber wyae, aud biſeged 
the toune, and tho thit wire with yn manlich 
hem delended, and ſett on fire and brent tao of 
the king Edwarde ſhippes, and 1cive in 1 ditpi: e and 
reprete ot him: 


Wend kyng Edewarde, with his lange fonkes, 
To have gete erwyke, al our unthanke: r 
Ges pikes hym, 

And after gas dikes hum.“ 


This pleaſantry, however, as hath been elfeutlere 

obt-rved, was in the n inſtance ſomerhat 5 
ill-timed; for, as icon as the king heard of it, 

he aſſault: d the town with ſuch tury, that he 

carried it with the loi of 25,700 Scots ( i 3). 


(12) AM Rg 17 D XX. No direct evidence, it i» p e- 
ſumed, can oz aiti-et or the vu g er lan unge uf wr 104.1 
„ Scotland ante ior to the aevi date. 


(s:) MS\. Me -. $25. 7722. 8 al& Þ. Lang aft, p. 27 


Acud 1 70. yo X<x1. * number lem, prod. gi u. * 
23 1 AN- ?, NI Nu. - ir. ly 7 755083 tough 2. ee \ 7 
u sf er, ocfervess hh, as ml my cht hair g ue two 


Vox. J. c 
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That many ſongs of this age have former! 
exiſted there an be no doubt. The heroic 
Wallace was the ſubject of ſeveral; ſome of 
which are expreſsly refered to as evidence of an 
hit-orical fact, in certain copies of Fo. duns Sce- 
tichronicon (14 

The battle of Bannockburn, which proved fo 
fatal to Engilifh ambition, in 1314, is well known. 
On this occaſion, ſays Fabvan, 4 the Scottes 
enſlamed with pride, in deryſycn of the Eng- 
Irſtmen, made this ryme as foloweth : 


Mavdens of Englande, fore may ye morne, 


For your lemmans ye have loſt at Bannockys- 
borne, 


With heue a lowe. 


days ita diie be ſtrem': of blude. In order to few the 
athnity, or ra her iden “y, of the tuo lan gunges at this pe i'd, 
ic my not b impet inent to tranſcribe the tarcatm which 
fome Engliſuman made 2 i-w weeks after, © in reprefe of 
_ the Scettes, en tl. eir !ofin, the bat le of Du bar: 


Thus ſcater ane Scettis 
Hd I fer ſnoris. 
Or wren cl. is unware; 
Ze: i a morny ne, 
In 1 euyl tyding 
Weir ze iro6 * 


(14) Se Gols edition, v. ii. p. 176. The editor has 
heard it gravely aſferted, in 1 dirburgh, tl.at a fooliſh ſong 
begi. ning, 


Go. go. 25 29 to Ferwick, Jobny, 
Thou ſhall have the haf. 2 Fl have the poncy, 


was actually male upon one of tus hob marauding expedie 


tion; and that the perſin thus addiefied was no other than 
his fas Achbate:, ſi: john Graham. 
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What ! weneth the king of England 
do ſoone to haveyy 3.1: 0: xlunle ? 
VWyth rumbylonc.“ 


Turs ſonge,“ he adds, „ was after many daies 
tong in daunces in the carols of the maidens and 
O . j 7 2 * 
mynſtrelies of Scotland, to the reprofe and dii- 
davneof Englyſſicmen, with dy uers other, whych,” 


fas he, „I onerpaffe. (15 
In 13. ſir John de dulis, the Scotifh ga- 
vernor of Ec uale, wich 50 men, d<fcate:l a body 
of 309, commanded by fir Andrew Hercla, who 
/ was taken priſoner : and the riming hiſtorian 
Barbour forbears to © reheris the maner” of the 
victory, as, he fays, | 


(r5) Theſe lines, certainly not ineſegant for the time, nor 
impcop2r for the occafian, occur with i me tritling variance 
in MS. Har. 226, and in Caxtons chro icle, c. 8. His 
wor s are, © Wierfor th: Scores ſaid in reprou ant deſpite 
of kvng Eiward, tor as moche as he loued to gon: by water, 
and alſo for he wis dis conte a: Bannokesborne, thertor 
mayden maden a Ong tner of in tnt contre of ky:g Edward 
of England, and in tris man'r tey ſinge: Mavdens of 
England, fare may ye mocne, tor izt hae ye lot your lame 
mins & Batioc:c:sburney, with heudogh. What wende te 
king of Englanl to haus get dcatland with rombilong.“ Tue 
Modells: 


« Tor tyat 22 loſt your lemmanes at Bainoccesborne, with 
6& Cl Hlou s: 


fo tha: tnf was provably the original werd, an] /;ft originally 
a 2!'ofs. Ib wnd hw rob gta 19pears t have becn fore 
niir Me „ag Our:hen of a ballad, as Derry deten s at 
Prein. da Sr tn Us, 17 30, p. 67. Perc; Rel 
v. 1. p. 4% „ 47% 1790, p. li. 


C2 
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Young wemen, quhen thai w !! gay, 
Syng it amang thaim ilk dzy.(16) 


In the _ 1229, being the fecon] of our 
Edward III. D-vid, fon of Robert de Brus King 
of Scots, miarryed Jane of the Tower, or 
Joan of Towers, fifter to king Edward; which 
marriage, confirming the peace lately made be- 
tween the two nations, and which 4 Engit*1 
conſidered as inadequate and diſhonourable, * it 
was not _ ſays Fabyan, + or the Scottes, in 
diſpite of the Englith menne, called her Jane 
make peace; and alſo to their more derition, 
thei made diverſe TxUFFEs, ROUNDES, and 
SONGES, of the whiche, he adds, . one is ſpecially 
remembred as foloweth : 


Which ryme, as faieth Guydo, was made by the 
— do x; y for the deformyte of cloth- 


dayes was vſed by Englyſſhe- 
* 


(16) The Brace, v. ili. p. 49. E 


(17) Maſter Caxton gives a ſomewhat different account of 
the matter; fer, ſays he, „at Eſtren next af er his corona- 
c ion the "_ ordeyned an huge hoſte for to fight agen the 
Sco des. 2:4 the Scottes came to York” to the kyng. for to 
max* pres and accord; but the accordement Eetwene hem 
laſt but a litell tyme, ann at that time the Engliſhmen were 
elothed all in cotes and hodes pe ynted with lettres and with 
fours full ſemely, with long berdes, and therefor the Scottes 
made a bile that was faſtened upon the chirch dores of ſeint 
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Hume of Godicroft relates, that “ the lord of 
Lidde (dale, being at his paſtime, hunting in At- 
trick foreſt, is beſet by William earl of Douglas, 
and ſuch as hee had ordaracd for that purpoſe, 
and there aſſuiled, wounded and ilain beſide Galſe- 
wood, in the yeare 1;53, upon a jealouſte that 
the earle had conceived of him with his lady, as 
the report goeth ; for io faves the old fong : 


The countefle of Douglas out of her boure 
ſhe came, 
And loudly there that ſhe did call; 
It is for the lord of Liddefdale 
That I let all thefe teares downefall.” 


& The ſong, continues he, © alfo declareth f 
(hee did write her love letters to Liddiſdale to dh 
ſwadle him trom that hunting. It tells lieu 
the manner of the taking of his men, and his 
cwne killing at Galſewood, and how hee was car- 
ried the firit night to Lindin kirk, a mile from 
Selkirk, and was buried within the abbarie of 
Mclroff:.” (18) This ſong, if extant, muſt be a 
prodigious curioſity, 


Pure toward Stangate, and thus (a4 the ſcripture in deſpite of 
Eigliſmmen: 


Long berde hertheles, peynted hood wytlees, 
Gay cote grac::le., makæs Eng lond thrirtle: s.“ 


Theſe lines, it muſt be confeſied, have not much the anpear- 
ance of a runde or inge; and, as to the nature of a true, 
we are left altog-ther in tha drk. See alſo Fullers Vntb cs, 
P · 86. 


(18) Here of the banſes of Douglas an Argus, Edin. 1641. | 
BE 77. Lidictva.e was a Duuzias, and natural fon to tic 
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King James I. who was born in 1393, and 
decame intitled to the crown on the death of 
his father Robert III. in 1405, but, having been 
taken at fea, a few months before, on his paſ- 
fage for France, and moſt unjuſtly detained a 
prifoner in England for 19 years, was not re- 
ſtored till 14-4, is celebrated by Major as an ex- 
cellent compoſer of Scotifh ſongs, a number of 
his performances being ſtill popular in the time 
of that hiſtorian. He particularly mentions an 
artificial ſong beginning Tas ſen, &c. and alſo 
that pleaſant and artificial ſong At Beltayn, which 
fome perſons, he favs, at Dalkeith and Gargeil, 
had attempted to parody, by reafon of his having 
been ſhut up in a tower or chamber in which a 
woman refided with her mother (19). The latter 
of theſe poems, for it does not ieem to anfwer the 
definition of a ſong, is fortunately preſerved, and 
| hath been lately given to the public(20). IL his 
accompliſhed prince was murdered in 1437. 
good fir Fames, who, in kis way to Jeruſalem, with Bruce's 
heart, ans 1330, was killed in Spain by the Moors. He was 
_ eommonly called The flower of ab. v, Lord Hailes (4rnals, 
v. ii. p. 151, Ec.) call: him only the © knight of Liddeſcale,”” 
has «4 Galvorde“ inſtzad of “ Galſewacd;”” mentions the 
ati Rnition as being dane in revenge ior the murder of Alex- 
ar der Ramſ y and David Berkeley; and fays that Liddeſdale 
left a widow, who atterwards married Hugh brother of 
William lord Dacre. 5 

(19) De gefis & cterum, l. vi. 

(20) Sce 4 et r ballngs, v. ö. and Th: Caledonian 
Muſe (het pu bl +.) There is likewiſe reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that the wei, Tas (cn, are co: ruptly given for Seryat; in 
which caſe is piece will alſo be fou d ia print. See Ancient 
Satifo fc. 1785, v. ii. p. 214 It begins 

„ Sen tb [the] ey ne, that workis my weil faire; 
and, thourh contiiting of 13 long ſtanzas, is much more of a 
ſong chan the other. 
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In that truly excellent compoſition, A Beltayn, 
or Peblis to the play, the royal author has refered 
to fome popular ſongs of his own time, which 
may be thought to deſerve notice, though now 
irretrievably loſt. Thus, in ſtanza the faxth : 


Ane zoung man ſtert into that ſteid, 
Als cant as ony colt, 
Ane birkin hat vpon his heid, 
With ane low and ane bolt; b 
Said, mirrie madinis, think nocht lang, 

The wedder is fair and ſmolt; 
He cletkit vp Ax k HIE RUF SANG, 
Thair fure ane man to the holt, 

8 Quod he. 


Of Peblis to the play. 


Again, in ſtanza the twenty-fifth : 
He fippillit lyk ane faderles fole, 
and [aid] be ftill, my fweit thing, 
Be the haly rud of Peblis, 
I may nocht reſt for greting.— 
He quhiſſilit and he pypit bayth, 
To mak hir blyth that meiting : 
Iy hony hart, now 5A4YIs THE SANG * 
Thatr ſal be marth at our metins © 
Zit. 
Of Peblis to the play. 


In ſome of the prologues to the admirable 
translation of Virgil by Gawin Douglas, biſhop 
of Dunkeld, in 1512, ſcveral ſongs are men- 
tioned, which were doubtleſs popular, and pro- 
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bably ancient at that time. Thus, for inftance, 
in the prologue to book XII. 


On falt ſtremes wolk Doric and Thetis 

By rynnand ſtrandis, rymphes and N ids, 
Sic as we clepe we nfch'5 and dumyſtellis, 

In gerſy gi auis wan: 'crand by ſpring wellis, 
Of Nlomed branſi his and flouri: quhyte an J rede 
Pi-ttand ?: are luſty chaplettis for tiiare lede :; 
Su : fang ig ug. dnncis, leit and aun lis, 

I = 50 is 0 Hil, ail all the dale reſbun "I 
OQ::harcto thay 2 into thare karoling, 

* amourus !avis dots all the rochis ring 

Ane fang, The ſehip falis aner the ſalt no 
LU! bri ing tler merchandis au my l-mane han 
Sun vther fingis I ww! be blyith aul licht, 

MM; bert ts ent. apoun {a tully auicht. 


Again, in the fame prologue : 


our awin natiue bird, gentil dow, 
Singand on hir kynde, I come bidder to wow. 


Again, in the prologue to book XIII. 


Thareto thir birdis fingis in thare ſchawis, 
As menſtralis play is, Te ly day now dis. 21, 


21) Tis ſong or tune ap 2 to h va been ver; famous. 
The »der D. bar. in 2 1 di- cal {415153 ta tne mer can Ars C 
EAinburgh ly CA. Js Me, e, L. 5 10. ) Vs, 


Your com non: men ral hes no tone, 


Bt Nee the day d. rui:, and Dito Foun, 


In The Au es Ibreredie, Perth, 177. p- 146, theſe word-, 
* Hy th: d.y now CHEE i _- - cured 35 the name of © a 
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The Flowers of the fore, a ſang commemora- 
tive of the battle of Floddon, in 1513, and in- 
ſerted in the preſent collection, muſt, if actually 
of tha age, be allowed a much finer ſpecimen of 
lyric elegy than the Engliſh language is able to 


erlebreed old Scotch ſong, as indeel it muſt be, if he fame 
with taar mentioned by Bp, Douglas. In% The iife and death 
of tue piper of Kilbarchan, or the epitaph of Habbie Simion, 
( Scars Pam, n706,) is the foilow.ng line: | 


« Now, who ſhall play, The day it daws h 


The tune may therefor, it is highly probable, be ſtill known to 
pipers; and, if io, might be yet recovered. There is fome 
dauot, however, after all, waetaer the ſong or tune be actually, 
oc at leatt origin ly, S$:otiſk. In the Faiirax MS. a col- 
lection of muſical p «ces made about the yt ar 1500, is a ſong 
of two ftanzas, written, it ſhould ſeem, out of compliment to 
queen Elizabeth, daugh-er of Edward IV. and wife ta Henry 
VII. the firſt of which is as follows ; 


This day day dawes, 
Tis gen il day dawes, 
And I muſt home gone. 


In a glo:t0us garden grene, 
Saw 1 lytcing a comly quene, 
Among the flouris tha freſh byn ; 
She ga erd 2 floue and fert berwene, 
The hly way z: rote mechoughc I ſawe, 
Ana ever the ſang | 
This day day dawes, 
This genil day dawes, 


See it ia a colle tion of Aicient angst in core, 1779, fo. The 
mu'ic i; no hing more than mere drawling chants in counter - 
point, wi nout the flight: preten ion to melody : fo that it 
would ſeem as if either the Enzliſh harmoniſt hat entirely 
ſpoiled the Scotifh tune, or the Sco.iſh piper had :cnuuderably 
improved the Engliſh one. 
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produce at fo early a period (22). Its antiquity, 
however, has been called in queſitun ; and the 
fact is, that no copy, printed or manuſcript, fo 
old as the beginning of the prefent century, can 
be now produced. | 


(22) Nr. Tytler, in his ingenious bit fan- ful D fſtrtut an on 
. & 5 mise, ſoc ies of Tie aufer; of rt, as an ol! 
ng, c mpaled on tie fanc oc. * Tis bula, he 
adde, in ande; © is fount d on tne follow incident — 
P. eviou. to tar butle of Fee, n on- cle of Selkirk 
coduttet a buid of eighty „zi, or tho'm Kr, of that 
tan, who joined the royal army; and the town=clerk, in 
reward of his iogalty, was created a kni;ht-bannerct by that 
prince. They fought gallan ly, and were moſt of them cut 
off. Aw who eſcaped, found on their re urn in the foreſt 
of Lady-wood edge the wife of one of their brethren lying 
deal, and her child fucking her breaſt. Thence the town of 
8 Ikirk obt:ined for thei- arms, a woman litting upon a ſarco- 
phagus, holding a child in her arms; in the back ground a 
wood; and on the ſircophagus the arms of Scotland.“ For 
all this fine ſtory there is provably no foundation whatever. 
That the ſouters of Selkirk ſhould, in 1513, amount to four- 
ſcore fighting men, is a circumſtance utterly incredible. It js 
ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed, that all the ſhormakers in Scotland 
could have produced ſuch an army, at a period when ſhoes 
muſt have been till lefs worn than they are at prefer. Dr, 

ohnſon, indeed, was told, at Aberdeen, that the people 
-arned the art of making ſhoes from Cromwells ſoldiers, 
& The numbers, he adde, „that go barefoot are ſtiil fufli 
cient to ſh-w that ſh es may be ſpared: thry are not vet 
conſidered as rec: Hluries of life; for tall boys, not otherwiſe 
meanly dreſſed, run without them in the ſtre ts; and in the 
iflands the ſous of gen lemien piſs Geral af their ſirit years 
with naked feet. (Jun, tf the uten flant, p. 55.) Away 
then with tue fable of The ter of Ae Mr. Tyler, 
thaugh he mentions it as the fabject ot a ſong or ballad, dues 


* Printed 1. at the end of A nots I1;Fory of EA unbirgb, 17793 
2. wit the Po. f cl remains of James J. 1783; 3. ty wiy oc 
preface to Napier. Cold om of Eos ſugs; and, lilly, in the 
4 r.injaeticius of the /ecicty of the nt g es of Seattands, 1792 
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K. James the fifth is well known as the reputcd 
author of two ſongs of great merit; the Gaber- 
lunzieman, and the "Beggars meal pokes, both in- 
ſerted in tae preſent collecti n, and faid to have 
been compoſed on t o of his own adventures: 
this prince, whoſe character, Dr. Percy thinks, 
for wit and libertiniſm bears a great reſemblance 
to that of his gay ſucceſſor Charles II.) bein 
noted tor ſtrolling about his dominions in dil 
guiſe(23), and for his frequent gallantries with 
country girls It is of the latter of thefe ballads 
that Mr. Walpole has remarked, there is fome- 
thing very ludicrous in the young womans diſ- 
treſs when ſhe thought her firſt favours had been 
thrown away upon a beggar. 


nut © remember ever o have ſeen the orginal genuine word, 
as he obligingly ac:nowieged in a letter ro the editor. Mrs 
Robertf)n, however, who ies the ſtaciſtical account of the 
pa: iſh of Sel. ek, .exms to kn ſomething more of the mar- 


ter. Some, ſays he, © have w:ry iy attributed to this 
event ¶ the battle of Flowden}, that ſong, 


& U; with the futers of Sc, and down with the earl of 
Hume 

« There was no ear! of Hume, he adds, © at that time, nor 
was this ſong com poſ ed till long after. It aroie from a bett 
betwirt the Pailiplaugh and Hume familie; the Guters (or 
ſhoe maker.) of Sei Hr aganit the men of Hunte, ata mach of 
footbul, in waichi the ſouters of Selcick completely gained, 
and Heiwards perp tu tted, t Vir victory in that ſong. This 
is deci ve; ad fo much ier Ocoti traditi vn. 


(23) * Sc. of a tinker, beggar, c. Thus he uſed to viſit 
a ſmith's d wghter ar Nild: near Edinburgh.“ o Relizucs, ii. 
60. Sc5ilih writers have repratedly cited the compliments 
paid. or ſupa fed to be pail, to this monarch, by Arioſto and 
Ronſard; but no one has ever cited, or perhaps cbſerved, the 
following paſſage in the & iger nay, whic „ may ſerve to den- 
tity or c. rect his portrait : «[.e roy a Zee, Farque'F cl 
camard, ce ok At Cen laid, quia — * — facie? 
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His moſt, and moſt juſtly, celebrated 
ance, however, is Chrifts kirk on the green, in which 
he rivaled, or indeed eclipſed the fame of his 
great anceſtors once equally popular production 
At Beltavn, &c. This, indeed, like the latter, is ra- 
ther a poem than a ſong, and has been ccording- 
ly printed as fuch in a collection which ought to 
have, made its appearance many years ago (2). 

The ballad of Johnny 4-m, rong, inſerted in this 
collection, is probably coeval with the death of 

that gallant freebooter (25). 


(24) Caledonian Muje, printed for J. fohr.fon, St. Pauls 
Church-yard, in 1785 "This poem has been erroneously aſcribed 
to ſame: I. See an effay on the t ue author in the publica ĩon 
refered to. A voluminous writers wao deals largely in preme- 
dĩtated falſe hood, abſurd ovinions, and conñdent affertions, po- 
fitively affirms, that © there were three poems of this k nA. all 
by James I. this, Falkland on the grene 5 Pctlis ty the ploy. 
The firſt and laſt,“ he ſays, © are preſerved 3 and one retecs 
to the rural mamꝛers of the north o Scotia; and is compoted 
in the Soardiravien allet, and wits many N gor s. 
The other, or Pcb/'s, 0 - ofe of the math of Sco ld; 3 and 
is full of the jeuthern K, or north Engiiſhy „rds of old 
metrical rom inc es. OY Kam 4 he adds, is unfortunats ly 
Joſt 3 but we may well fuppoſe it deteribed the tports of Fre- 
faire, or the mid ele ef Scotland, in words ad ped to that 
= It only remarns for this in en'ous romancer to add ta 

is numerous forg ries the ima: ina y rozm of Faltdland en che 


Frene. 


(25) T' e revercnd Mr. Povd. thc invenivus trins)ater of 
Dante, has a fain recolle & ien 1 ab lid on ſome Armatrong, 
— the well-Krown baltid ot by: by An eng, in TY n. Ars 

wer Cre; another ©cll. 4d © 7 b. Car; ant ano] er © of 


a Scotcii n iniel, win & +] a erte r. m 3 of tef-nies. 


or England.” The Urſt f th. {© b. ns is vo; 12 bs iy tlie tan. ous 

o!d border feng of Pete! e. qu te. be Mr. benuert 
(Ter 55 1772 b FE 2 P. 2-1; wn tan drin. ied 40 lengrh in 12 
feeticel , , Hawic ks 17 8j. 


f 
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ir of Solway Moſs, in 1 542, is 

— ht to have haſtened the kings — 
la 


the realm the Engliſh lords ; and fuch 
ballads and ſongs made of them, how the Eng 
angels had corrupted them, as have not been 
heard.” (26) None of theſe, it is believed, are 
now to be met with. 

Where Helen lyes, a fong, as it is f of 
this age, will be found in the preſent collection. 
In the year 1549, a ſingular performance wa 
publiſhed at Saint Andrews, which afforrls conſi- 
derable information as to the ſtate of Scotiſh 
ſong at that period. It is iatitled *Vedderburns(27) 


(26) P. 198. 


(27) Fedder burn, for Wedderburn; the v being mot every 
where ſubſtituted for the ] not, as a certain eccentric writer 
abſurdly conjectures, becauſe the types were brought trom 
France; (as if a ww could not have been made of v, as it 
actually is, in ſome inſtances, of un j) but becauſe it was the 
dialect of that and the preceding centuries, not in Scotland 
only, but in the norch of England; though now a peculiarity 
af the London cockneys. (See fic Ralph Sadlers Letters, &c, 
pP. xx. Alſo, a curious warrant of K. James I. in Morgans 
 Phonix Nyitannicus, p. 34. and ſome old ſongs uſed in the 

biſhoprick of Durham, MISS. Harl. 7578.) Þ 's, however, 
leſs accountable, that the wv is not, with equal imvroprie:v, 
printed for the wv | 

Vor. I d 


2 


7 


4 
; 


41 
| 


- 


17895 
HIP 
15 

a 


3 freſche feildis 
Id mony hudit hirdis blauuand ther 
is and ther corne Pipis calland and 
— fat floc to be fed on the feldis; 
than the ſcheiphirdis pat there ſcheip on bankis 
and brais, and on dry hillis, to get ther paſtour. 
Than i beheld the ſcheiphirdis vyuis and ther 
childir that brocht there mornyng bracfaſt to the 
r 
to talk of grit myrrynes that was rycht 

to be hard. In the fyrſt the prencipal ſcheiphirde 
made ane oriſone tyl al the laif of his compang- 
zons as eftir follows.” The ſubject is a deſcrip- 
tion of the univerſe. © Quhen the ſcheipherd 


DATE 
Bl 
"rs 


8 
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hed endit his prolixt oriſon to the laif of the 
ſcheiphirdis, i meruellit nocht litil, quhen i herd 
ane ruſtic paſtour of beſtialite, diſtitut of vx banite 
and of ſpeculatione f natural phil:tophe, in- 
doctry ne his nychtbours as he he: ſtudeit Ptho- 
lome, Auerois, Al iſtotel, Galien, V pocrites, or 


Cicero, quhilk var expert 1 
matic art. Than the 4 ＋ vyf faid, my 
veil belouit hifband, i to dec ĩſt fra that 
tideus melancolic ihe h lx ſur paſſis thy in- 
* ck pen 2 | 
in ane — arp y capacite - 
— 1 2 us comonyng 
TI that ve reruento the ſekelp 
: and to begyn fic recrea- 
it beſt that euyrie one of vs tel ane 
or fabil to pas the tyme quhil euyn'. 
Al the ſcheiphiciv thr ene var 
1 than the eldeſt ſcheip- 
and al the laif follouit ane be ane in 
er es. place.” He then gives the names of 
the ſtories and tale; he heard, which are very 
curious; and thus proceeds: Quhen thir 
ſcheiphyrdis hed tald al thyr pleyſand ftoreis, 
than thay and ther vyuis began to fing fueit me- 
lodius ſangis of natural muſic of the antiquite : 
the foure marmadyns that ſang quhen Thetis vas 
mareit on Month Pillion, thai fang nocht fa 
ſueit as did thir ſcheiphyrdis, quhilkis ar callit 
to name Parthenopie, Leucot ia, Illigeatempora, 
the feyrd callit Legia; for thir ſcheiphirdis ex- 
cedit al thir four marmadyns in melodius muſic, 
re E 
* muician 
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quhilk ſang fa dulce quhil that the ſtanis mouit, 
and alſe the ſcheip and nolt, and the foulis of 
the ayr it there beſtial _— 
hym; zit nochtheles, his ermonius 11 

nocht the ſueit ſangis of thir foir ſaid ſcheiphirdis. 
Nou i vil reherſe ſum of the ſueit' ſangis that i 
herd amang them as eftir follouis . in the fyrſt, 
. Faftance vitht gude companye(28), The breir byndis 
me ſoir, Aut end ale byck grem{2g), Civ he an 
the raſchis grene(30), Allace i vyit zow tua fayr 
ene, Gade xn gude day wil boy, Lady help zou 
preſoneir, Kyng Fillzamis note (31), The noune 
nou, The cheapel valk, Faytht is there 


23) This is a ſong by our Henry the eighth, as is ſuppoſed, 
of which the words and muſic are preſerved in a coe val manu- 
ſcript in the editors — ww 
kings ballet.“ It begins: 
| Paſſetyme with 

gages) nd nay 


This ſong is in the Maitland manuſcript. It coalills 
Kr 


Seil endir the levis grene 

This hindir day I went alone, 

I hard ane may fair mwrne and meyne, 

TT n=; 
Said, ford, I tuif thj loir; 

Mair wo dreit never woman one, 

O langſum lyfe, and thow war gone, 
Than ſould I mwrae no moir. 


(30) See Hicient ſongs, 2790. p. liv. 


(3x) This is ſuppoſed to be the ſong ſung by hendy Ni. 
cholas in Chaucers Millers tale : 

And after that he ſong the kinges note, 

6—— ES CON TIEs. 
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bel.is nou, The Abirdents nou brume brume on hil(32), 
Alone i veip in grit diſtret, Trolee lolee lemmendou, 
Bille wil thou cum 11 
cin cord, The frog cam to he myl dur (33), The ſang of 
har, Rycht foeirly muſing in my mynde, 
ſen the duc hed byddin in France and Delabaute had 
| ®neuyr” cum — Al mufing of meruellis a mys 
hef i gone s fazr ze wil forfoyr, O 2 
Maye on Flora . O myne hart hay this 


(32) Here are probably two titles: © Broom, broom on 
hill,” a: leaft, was a popular Englith ballad. See Ancient 


ſougs, 1790. p. Ix. 


(33) Mr. Warton (Hafen of Ergiiſh poetry, v. ili. p. 445.) 
ſays, there is a 38 ©; a A. ſtrange — ot tne 


frogge and the mouſe, licenſed by the ſtat:oners to E. White, 
Nov. 21, 1580.“ It was Joubcleſs the original of a childiſh, 
and, indeed, nurſery ſong, beginning 

There was a frog lived in a well, 

And a farce moute in a mill, Sc. 


which, much altered, and ſet to a fine Ealian air, was a few 
years fince ſung about the ftreets. Sce Gammer Gurtens Gar- 


land, Stock:on, [1784] p. 5- 
(34) John duke of Albany, regent during the minority of 


— 


— 


James V. being ſent for into France, lett in his place fir - 


Andrew D' Arcy, a Frenchman, called the Chevalier de la 
Beaute, who appears to have been a very gallant and amiable 
character, and was favagely murdered near Dunbar, by the lai:d 
of Wedderburn and others, in 1517. | 


* . 
* 


E SC 


| — — _ — 


O luſt-y May with Flo - ra queen, 


11 I En 


d 3 Bowe Eh 


xliĩ 


is my ſens The battel of the Hayrlau( 36), The hunt- 
of Rumbelo 
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Sal i go xitht a to 


Then Aurora that is fo bright, 

To woful hearts *th-? — | 
Right pleaſantly before the day, &c. 
And ſhow: and ſheds furth of that light, mY 
Through gladneſs of this luſty May, 

Through gladneſs of this luſty May. 


Birds ontheir beughs, of every ſort, 

Sends forth their notes, and wp 4 we. great mirth, 
On banks that blooms on every bray, &c. 

And fares and flyes ov'r field and firth, 
Through gladnefs, & 
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forreu(37), Turne the ſueit ville to me, 
hym ioy, ſend him ioy, Payr 
ioy, The Perſſee & the 


My 


29 —— 

In freſh mornings before the day, &c. 
And are in mirth ay more and more, 
Of every moneth in the year, 

To mirthful May there is no peer; 

Her gliſtring garments are ſo gay, 
Yau lovers all, make merry cheer, 
Through gladnefs of this luſty May, 
Through gladneſs of this luſty May. 


A copy of this ſong, extant in the Hyndford MS. in the 


library, Edin. contains ſeveral variations, and en- 
tirely omits the laſt ſtanza. 


51 


( as > af wc e 
Sa 
lord Hailes, may, for any thing that appears, either in or out 
CRY me _—_ = 09 6 5 2 It 

at preſent, give the idea of a ſongy and muſt have 
been fungy if at all, either to a very flow air, or to the common 
perhaps, ought to be infered unfavorable 
to the exiſtence of ſongs not mentioned in this lift, and yet 


may naturally wonder, that it ſhould omit ſa fine a 
— 2 — if dhe came. 15 


(37) See this at full length in Aucient ſongs, 1790, 


Greuit ſhould be EI 

(32) Two lines of the old original ballad < Spe | 

already named by The bunttis of Ch:uzt. See Percys 

v. i. p. 2. oe I i we — 5 

aanay o_ CEE ves the honour of the day, 
turning upon the enemy. ä 

— tune of The y/e of Kyle. vw 


12 
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Lf is laid apon ane knycht, Allace that ſamyn ſueit 
face, In ane myrthiful morou, My hart is leinit' on the 
land. Thir 1 icheiphirdis: ande there vyuis ſang 
mony vther melodius fangis, the quhilkis 1 hef 
nocht in memorie: ti an eftir this ſueit celeſt 
armonye tha began to dance, Sc. 

That ſongs in parts were in vogue at this pe- 
riod, we have the direct teſtimony of ſir David 
Lindfav, who, in his Satyre of the thrie eſtaits,” 
(Edin. 1602, 4to.) introduces th: character of 
Solace with theſe words: 


Now quha faw euer fic ane thrang ? 
Me thocht fum faid I had gaine wrang; 
Had I n 

With ane richt mirrie no; 
I haue fic pleaſour at my hart, 
That garris me fing THE TROUBILL PAIRT; 
Wald ſum gude fallow fill the quart, 

It wald my hairt reioyce. 
o again in another page: 
« Siſter hon beit that I am hais, 
J am content to BEAR A BAIS-”” 


. 
The lyric muſe would ſeem of a turbulent 

Hoy nn being generally found pretty active 
1 Even the reformation 


of religion in this country appears not to bave 
been effected without her aſſiſtance. Some 


N 
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knew the new teſtament nor the auld, maid a 
diſpyitful railling ballat againſt the prei 

againſt the governour, for the quilk he nar- 
rowly eſchaipit hanging” (39): the uſual me- 
thod in Scotland of anſwering a fatyrical poet (40). 


In the year 1560, the proteſtant party, calling 


themſelves, 7he congregation of the lord, headed 
by James duke of Chatteiherault and others, had 
taken poſſeſſion of Edinburgh, where they were 
already reduced tu great ſtraights, when the count 
de Martigues arrived from France with a conſi- 
derable force to the affiſtance of the queen dowa- 
ger regent, and in a very ſhort time after a ſtill 
more formidable army of Engliſh came to that 


. 3 who 

had flain the archbiſhop, to the French forces, in 1546; ſome 
of the priſoners being left in the galleys, © and thete as he 
fave, ©mitecadl * | 
e Preiſtis content yow now, prieiſtis content 

— 209 05 CEPT WE 


(40) See Crawfurds Memzirs, Edin. 1=53. p. 315. 


(42) In the gto- Maitland MS. whence this is taken, and 
which is dated 2586, is © Ane balla: to be ſunge with the 


Norman Leflie, maſter of Rothes, one of the priſoners. 


NJ 
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In this new zeir I ſie bot weir, 
Na caus to ſing ; 
In this new zeir I fie bot weir, 
Na caus thair is to ſing. Ts 
I can not ſing for the vexatioun f 
Of Frenchmen and the egation, 
monye bair biging. 
n. 
Na caus, &c. 
In this new zer, &c. 
I haue na will to ſing or danſe, 
For feir of England and of France; 
- God fend them ſorrow and miſchance 
Is caus of their cumming! 
In this new zeir, &c. 


We ar fa rewlit ritche and puire, 
That we wait not ir to be faire, 
The bourdour as borrow muire, 
In this new zeir, &c. | 
And zit I think it beſt that we 
Pluck up our hairt and mirrie be, 
For thocht we wald ly down and die, 
It will ws help na thing. 
In this new zeir, &c. 
tuine of Luiſer come to lui fei is dare, Sec.” It is indifferent and 
long. I the fame .S. is the Bunkis of Helicon,” (now pub 
liked) in the me:re of the Cherric and the Sac, and tothe tune of 
which that celebrated poem is, in the Hyndrord MS. * 
to be fung See Ani-nt Kottiſb poems, Elin. 1770. p. 31 
Tytlers D. fſertati:n, &c. p. 201. The Cberrie aud the Sac, 
however, is not in that MS.—N. B. Since the editors cran- 
leript was made, this ballad has been printed by Pinlkertan 
(Ancient Scotiſh poems, 1786). 
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Let ws pray gad to ſtainc'e this weir, 

That we may leif withouttin feir 

Inn mirrines quhill we ar heir, 

And hevin at our ending. 
In this new zeir I fe but weir 
Na caus thair is to ſing, &c. 

Such was the ſtate of Scotiſh ſong, when, 
in the year 1561, queen Mary returned from 
France to her native country. No character is 
to be found in hiſtory fo nearly approaching ex- 
celle net and perfection as this :ſluftrious princeſs, 
before ii turbulence of her unruly and fanatical 
ſubjects bewildered her ſenſæs, and plunged her 

into error and misforture. At any other peri 
one is almoſt tempted to ſay in other coun- 
, fuch a tovereign won'd have n the idol 
her people. Not leis remarka!'e for the ac- 
compliſhm nts of her mind, than tor the beauty 
of her perſon, flie wrote the moſt elegant ſongs, 
and ſung to her lute Ike an angel (42. The only 
pieces of her compoſition now known are, it is 
true, in a foreign tongue, and were written dur- 
ing her happier reſidence in France, or upon her 
forrowful departure from it (43): but it is by no 
means improbable that ſhe occaſionally conde- 
ſcended to honour her mother tongue; which, 
barbarcus and diſcordant as it founded in the 
delicate ears of the French courtiers, ſhe pro- 

(42) Brantome, Pumes i uſires. 

(23) See a cloſe and elegant verſion of the bea:tiful ſong ſhe 
compeſed on h. r paſſage in A hiſtorical efſay on net onal ſong,” 
prefix d to Eg, figs, v 1. for v lich, as well as forthe other 
paetic l tranſ}ac 1: $ in that rer ſmance, the public is indebted 
to the late John Baynes « tquire, a zentleman ot conſiderable 
erudition, uncommon genius, and fine taſte; who died uni- 
verſ:]ly lamented, at the immature age of 27. 


hen, 
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' nounced with ſuch a grace, as to make it appear 
even to them the ſweet and agreeable (44) 
Yet this princeſs, beautiful, elegant and accom- 
pliſhed as ſhe was, and adorned with all the 
_ _ — _— 
manly perſecuted rbarous enth I 
ruſſians, who owed her allegiance, and had fworn 
fidelity to her as their ſovereign; and, after 19 
years confinement, was deliberately mucdered in 
cold blood by an envious, malignant, and treach- 
erous hag, who had offered her an aſylum 45). 
bank. wt ian = — 
completely vi 

from the calumnies of her malicious accuſers, 
not in Scotland only, but in England and in 


(44) Brantome, Dames illuſres. This author, who accom- 
panied the queen to Scotland, gives a curious account of the 
cordial welcame ſhe met with from her pious and poliſhed 


ſubjefts. — E lager en bas en Pabbaye de Þ Iſhebourg, win- 
drer.t ſous la feneſtre cing ou fix cents marauts de la ville, luy donner 
aubade de meſ wiclons & fetits rebecs, dont il n'y en a faute 


en ce pays I@;, & ſe mirent à chanter | ſeaumes, tant mai chantez, & 
i mal accardia, que rien plus. He ! queile muſique, & quei repos 
geur ſa nuit. Ibi. Theſe raggamuffins Knox cails “a cumpanie 
of moſt haneft men, who, he ſays, © with inftruments of 
muſick, and wich muſicians gave thair ſalutatiouns a: hir cham- 

ber window. The melodie, he adds, „as ſche alledged, 
Iyked hir weill, and ſche willed the fame to be continued 
ſum nychts efter with gric diligence.” Her politeneſs, if the 
ſtory be true, ſeems only to have increaſed the inſolence and 
brutality of this ferocious reformer and his far atical adherents. 


(45) It is well known th at this execrable fiend tampered with 
fir Amy Powlet and fir Drue Drury, to murder the queen of 
Scots privately, which they bad either the virtue or the cun- 
ning to decline. Her hypocriſy was equal to her cruelty, and 
ſhe would have immediately hung them up. Every one 
knows how fhe perſecuted ſecretary Daviſon, for diſpa ching 
the warrant the had figned for the queens execution. 
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France, within the compaſs ofa few yearspaſt(45). 
Her teſtament and letters, which the writer of 
theſe pages has ſeen, blotted with her tears, in 
the Scots college, Paris, will remain 
monuments of ſingular abilities, tenderneſs = - 
affection, of a head and heart, in ſhort, of which 
no other queen in the world was probably ever 
d. 

From the — 4 7 George 
Bannatyne, in 1 Hailes has 
favoured the public with a few ſongs of ſome 
value. The wowing of Fock and Jenny, is ſtill 

ar, and the Ballat of evil wyffis, and Ballat 
of guid-fallowis, have no inconſiderable degree of 
poetical merit for ſo remote an age. Robene and 
Mayne, by Henryſone, The blait Iuvar, The la- 
warts lament, by Fethy, and feveral pieces by 
Alexander Scot, though not all, perhaps, pro- 
perly —_ are intitled to a till higher com- 
1 This, — was the — age 


71＋•⸗„— b 
in 1 1502, may be noticed as a production of 
reign ; as may, likewiſe, the excellent ſtanzas 
of Tak yer auld cloak about ye, and Waly 
the bank; of which the former is direct: 
* * 


745) = Goodalls nc Sc. 2 vol. Edin. 17 754. 
ytlers I I770, 1 re d Eli 

y ">= 5 tames. Paris, 1788. — — 
Vindicatian, Ac. 3 * 1788, 2790. 

Vor. I. e 
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have been written in 1611; and the other is alſo 
cited in a ſtrange but curious, and apparent] 
antique muſical medley publiſhed in 1666 : 


therefor may be regarded as having been popular 
ſongs before the year 16co(46). 


It was a with the pious puritans, as 
well of England as of Scotland, to write their 


enthuſiaſtic rha to the tunes of common 
and popular ſongs, of which they generally, if 
not uniformly, preferved a few lines at the begin- 


(46) The following paſſages from others of the like kind in 
the 8 ſeem alſo ſcraps of old ſongs: 


Joly under the gren wood tree, 

Joly under the green wood trie, 

Be ſoſt and ſober, I you pray, 

My lady will come here away; 

Go graith you in your glanſand geer, 
To meet my Vir and pair, 
With harps and and guĩt: rons gay, 
My lady will come here away. 
Underneath the green wood tree, 

There the god Love bideth the, friſca ioly 
Polland the ſioe, the doth ago, 
Singing ſo merrily. 


RT 


| $f thee euer finging Rumbelow, upon yon ſee ſtand, 


The pypers drone was out of tune, 
W Framed, Ts Canes bs merry, and twiſe * 


With. 2 hey, hey down a down. 
The malt's come down, be merry, be merry: 

The malt's come down, hey troly loly loly. 

Three birds on a tree, 

Three and three, and other three, | 

The bonieft bird come down to me, Ec. 
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ning. Of theſe moraliſatio :s, as they are 
called, a pretty conſiderable volume was printed, 
for the ſecond time, at Edinburgt, by Andrew 
Hart, in the year 1621, under the title of Ane 

compendious booke of godly and {pirituall ſongs. 
Collectit out of ſundrie partes of the ſcripture, 
with ſundrie of „ther ballates, changed out of 
por_ fanges, for 2 of ſinne and 

lotrie, with augmentation ſundrie gude 
and g.dly ballates, not contained in the erſt 
firſt originall copie. (47) The following are the 


(47) For the fi hr and uſe of this ſingular curioſity, the 
editor has to thank Mr. George Paton, ot the Cuſtom- houſe, 
EAinburgh. It is a ſmall duodecimo, in black letter. Tue 
original impreiſion muſt have appeared years before, as 
in a MS. * Hiſtorie of the eſtate of the kirke of Scotland, 
written by ane old miniſter of the kirk of Sco land, att the 
deſire of lome of his young brethren for their informatione. 
A. D. 1560, inthe poſſeſſion of the fame gentleman, it is ſaid 
that © for the more particular meanes wherby came the know- 
ay of gods truth in the time of great dackact., was ſuch 
as fir David Lindſeyes poeſie, Wedderburnes pſalmes & godlie 
ballangs, of godlie purpoſes, &c.” This Wedderburne was 
doubt. eſa, the identical perſon who has been already men. ĩoned 
a; author of the Complaint of Scotland, 1549; many ſongs, it is 
obſervable, mentioned in that work, be.ng parodied or ſpirĩtu- 
alized in this . compendious booke; of which a very inju- 
dicious & ſpecimen was publiſh:d at Ediaburgh, by the late 
lord Hailes, in 1764. Tne laſt article in the book is a poem 
in three ſtanzas by king James I. which it is ſomewhat extra- 
ordina: y that M. Tyrler, who had the peruſal of Mr. Patons 
copy, long before he publiſhed the © poetical remains of that 
monarch, ſhould overlook, unleſs he was misled, by the note of 
ſome former owuer of the book, to ſuppoſe that the words 
„% Quod king James the firſt,” refer generally to the whole 
rolu. ne. (Sce Poetical remains, &c. p. 32.) It begins; 
Sen throw vertue incre. is dignity. 
e 2 


* 
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firſt ſtanzas of all the * ballates“ which appear 
to have been * changed out of prophaine ſanges.” 


Richt ſorely muſing in my minde, 
For pietie fore my herts pynde : 
Quhen I remember on Chriſt ſo kynde, 
That ſauit mee. 
Nane culde mee fave from thyle to Inde, 
But onely hee. 


Alace, that ſame iweit face, 

That deit vpon ane tree, 

To purchaſe mankynde 

From finne to make us 1 
Allone to be our remedie. 


Qubo is at my winds, 9 

Goe from my windo, A goe goe 
83 — 
Goe from my window, goe: 
Lord I am here, Ws. 


Intill ane mirthſull May morning, 
Quhen Phebus vp did ſpring, 


It is much to be regretted (en faſſant) that this gentle man 
ſhould have been under the neceſſity of printing the K. 
guair, from a pretend d tra- ſeript, attempied by tome i lterdee 
ic hoolboꝝ, and bounding, in almoſt every line, with the moſt 
ſenſeleſs and extravagant blunders; all of which have been 
religiously preſerved in a ſubſequent edition, printed at Perth, 
where ſome great antiquaries ſeem to think they do much ho- 
nour to their native —_— in publiſhi ng not only what they 
do not themſelves unde 
render unĩntellig ible to others. The editor of Blind Harry, is 
fo exceſhvely i ignorant, as to explain, ina contemptille gloffary 
of a dozen pages, the word gENnz1s by © , Lordſbip, 
and even refers to the paſſage B. 10. v. 139. 

“har off ſuld vi sgNzIE ſchaw fe he 


and, but what their corruptions 
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ng I lay in ane ing gay, 


All my hart ay this is my fang, 
With doubil mirth and oy amang ; 
Sa blyth as bird my God to fang, 
Chriſt hes my hert ay. 

My lufe murnis for me for me, 
My lufe that murnis for me; 


I am not in kinde hes not in mind 
My lufe that murnis for me. 


Tell me now and in-quhat wiſe, 
How that I ſuld my lufe forga. 
Baith day and night ane thouſand fiſe 
Thirꝰ tyrannis waikens me with wa. 
Allone I weipe in greit diſtreſſe, 
Wee are exilit remedileſſe: 

And wait not why, 
Fra Gods word, allace, allace, 

Uncourteouslie. 


Gryuous is my ſorrow 


Both at euin and morrow, 


40 The original is as follows: 


Into a mirthful morning, 
Rl 


I faw a may both fair and 
Moſt goodly for to fee : 
I faid to her, Be kind, 
To me that was fo pyn'd, 
For your love truly. 
22 
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Unto my ſelfe allone : 

Thus Chriſt makes his mone, 
Saving, Unkindnefle killed mee, 
And puts mee to this paine, 
Allace what remedie, 

For I would not refraine, (49) 
Tohne cum kis me now, 
Johne cum kis me now: 
John ö 
And no more 
Muſing greitlie in OY 

The falls that is in mankinde : | 

Whilke is fo brukill and fo blind, 
re eee 
Downe by yond river I ran, 

Downe by yond river I ran, 
Thinkand on Chriſt fa ſweit, 

That broght mee to libertie, 

And I ane finfull man. 


O Chriſt quhilk art the light of day, 
The clude of night thou drives away, 
The beame of glore beleuit right, 

Shawand till vs thy perfite light. 


This is na night as naturall, 
Nor zit na clude materiall, 


That thow expels, as I heir fay, 
O Chriſt quhilk art the light of day. 
With hunts vp, with huntis up, 

It is now perſite day: 


(49) See the original, Ancient ſongs, 1790, P. 93. The pa- 
rody contains no fewer than 21 ſtanzas. Another contains 22, 


=s ine ans Zo — 26. The reſt contain from 4 ts 35. 
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eſus our king is gane in hunting, 
— likes to ſpeed they may. 
Baneiſt is faith now euery quhair, 
And fair for thinkes me, 
Bane iſt is faith now every quhair, 
Be the ſhauin fort I zow declair, 
Alace therefore my hert is fair, 
And blyth I can noght be. 


The wind blawis cald, furious and bald 


Keip 


For our gude-man 


man, man, 
That I thy faull from Sathan wan: 
And hes done for thee what I can, 
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Onely therefore beleive mee on, 
And thou fall neuer die. 


All (50) my loue leife me not, 
Leif mee not, leif mee not, 

All my loue leif mee not, 
Thus mine allone, 

With ane burding on my backe, 

I may not beir it I am fo waik, 
Loue, this burding from mee take, 
Or elle I am gone. (75) 


132 
Chriſt : with the tune of Bow in la low.” 

Reftitution of decayed intelligence, 
originally at Antwerp, in 1605, 
we meet with the curious anecdote. 
« 80 fell it out of late that an — 
travelling in not far f 


wn, he heard as he © poſed they 5 country 
at her 


wn _ En > — 
and from Venice thither, where her fortune 
to be the wife of an officer under the Turk, who 


All is a frequent miſprint for Ab; probably Hart 
. in whic the þ had the 


appearance of //. 


—— Mt _ _ am. Ald... e 
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being at that inſtant abſent, and very ſoon to 
return, intreated the gentleman to ſtay there un- 
til his return; the which he did, and ſhe for 
country fake, to ſhew herſelf the more kind 
and buuntiful unto him, told her huſtand, at 
his homecoming, that the gentleman was her 
kinſman; whereupon her huſband entertained 
him very friend!y, and at his departure gave 
him divers things of good value.” (51) Whatever 
truth there may be in this ſtory, no doubt can 
be entertained as to the exiſtence of the fong, 
which, it is much to be wiſhed, we were able to 
i recover. The one beginning with the fame line 
| in a late publication of Select Sc4ti/h ballads, vol. II. 

is a deſpicable forgery. | 
King Charles 1 — like his father, 2 

though no ſong- writer. His great 

palln general, the heroic Montroſe, has left us 
elegant lines, which, with a few other 

pieces of this period, will be found in the preſe 
collection. 


ſongs and fancies, to three, four or five parts 
bath apt for voices and viols. rief 
introduction to muſic, as is taught by Thomas 
Davidſon, in the muſick-ſchool of Aberdene, ' 


_ (1) Edit, 1673. p. 327,—In a curious dramatic piece, 
intitied e Philatus, printed at Eiinburghy in 1603, by way of 
finale, is & ane ſing of the fonre lufearis, though little de- 
ſerving that title. It is followed by the old Engl ſong 
beginning 


„What if. a day, or a month, or a yar, 


auded to in Hugibras, which appear to h:v2 been ſung ar 
= — — the play, and was probably, at ti at time, new and 
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is to be mentioned as the firſt known collection 
of Scotiſh ſongs, or rather in which Scotiſn ſongs 
are to be found. Theſe are: O lay May with 
Flora queen, (ſee before, p xli.) Into a murthful 
May morning, (fee before, p. Iii.) I. o agg" fo 
| grene, Came love let's walk in youder ſpring, Flo 
eld wy feeble body are No wonder 4 pong 
eyes, Like as the dumb ſolſeguium, (by cap- 
rain —— author of 1 
» ans are ay my jo; ful breaſt 
in blood all brug, 1 at god above, Where 
art thou Hope, Wo worth 53 
Foy to the perſon of my love, Will ſaid to his mammie, 
Care away go from me: two of which, eſ- 
teemed the beſt, will be found in the preſent 
collection (ga). 
In the Pepyſian e 
ballad,” printed before the Reſtoration, 
tled, The wind hath blown my plaid away, « = 
diſcourſe betwixt a young 3 
knight. To be ſung with its own 
tune.” It contains twenty ſtanzas, of which the 
firſt may ſerve as a ſufficient ſpecimen: 
The Elphin Knight fits on yon hill, 
Ba, ba, ba, lilli, ba, | 
He blows his horn both loud and thrill, 
— F AY FINELLD. 


The fudjects of the dialogue are the 
ww 4 condition to have a ſhirt made 
ithout ſheers, needle or thread ; and the maids 
anfiver, that he ſhould ear an acre of land with a 


It likewiſe contains the called What if a day, 
a net 4 — 


5 
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horn, Sc. all which is much better ex in 
2 little Engliſh ſong, ſung by children and 
nurſery maids(53). 

The reſtorati 


_ of king Charles II. however 
grateful it mi be to a people always ftr 
attached to their hereditary monarchy, —. 2 

to have been much celebrated by the 
muſes, * violent as were the party convul- 
fions, and numerous and important the events 
of that reign, has it been found to afford a ſingle 
ſong on any hiſtorical or political ſubject. The 
Whigs, indeed, were addicted folely to prayer and 
plalm finging, and the Tories too generous, 
perhaps, to inſult i contmngathle an adverfary, 
— VIL 


— King James ames VII. was undoubtedly, both before 
his acceſſion, a popular character in 


Scotland; and The — 238 
is till a favourite tune. Neither did the ; 


ern 

An — of Scotch Jonge, ſo called, appears 
to have been upon the town by Tom 
D' Urfey, and his Grub-fiteet brethren, toward 


(53) See Gammer Gur tons Car and, p. IT. 
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the end ofthe laſt and is the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century: of which, though doubtiefs highly 
teful to the refined taſte of the times. it 15 
bard to ſay whether wretchedneſs of poetry, igno- 
rance of the Scotiſh dialect, or naſtineſs of ideas, 
is moſt evident or moſt defpicable. In the num- 
ber of theſe miſerable caricatures the reader may 
be a little ſurpriſed to find the favourite ſongs of 
De'ill take the war that hurry'd Willy from me, Oh 
Jenny, Jenny, where haſt thuu been ® Young Philan- 
aer A d me lang, Fareæuell my bonny, witty, pretty, 
Mogsy, In January laſt, She rife and let me in, 
Prett; Kate of Edinburgh, 4: I /at at my ſpinning 
wheel, Fife and the lands abuut it, Lonny lad 
prithce lay thy pipe dun, The bonny grey- eyed 
mern, T. as within a furlang of Edinburgh ten, 
Bonny Dundee, Oer the hills and far away, By 
moon-l:2/;t on the green, Whets that to yen, and 
ſeveral others, which he hes been probably uſed 
to conſider as genuine ſpecimens of dcotiſh ſong ; 
as indeed moit of them are regarded even in 
Scotland( 54). 
The inſurrection, in 1715, ofthe adherents to the 


(<4) See D' Urfey: P. i ta prvge melanchein. afin. In 
v. 4, is 4 Scotch ſor g, The wircs by Mr. F.hn liallam, ſet 
es muſic by Mr. Feun Cectrel;“ beginning T pon the wings 
of love my dar terms”! and, in tie next volume it; ano her, 
& be ue by . Peter N le, fer by Mr. In Mi fd, 
begin ing AFonny Scat imm las that Kere me weel. 

Se and let m. in. However, cult not to be con- 
fourge? ith the rok, a2 it I n Envii ſong, of great merit; 
anz has 5:en Scotifiec by tue Scots themielves The modern 
a r, a fine chmpoſi tion, (p.05-b'y by O Ii) i; very different 
from that in dhe Pills eil tate 4: uri, wiitten by 
DUrfey, and ſung in A wife for any man, Mr. Tytler claffer 
in ki: "4 ra, from queen Mary to the Reſtoration 
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of Mr. Thomfon. 


>» 


exiſted before. The evidence of Qflian» 


was 

from 
of having 
exactly like that 


wir ne ſſes is 
Vo. I. 


— 
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(54) © Drinking the Blude-reid wine.” Stan. 5.1. 3. 

«< Drinking the blude reid wine.” Sir Patri:k Spence. 
« Full tzocnty thouſend glittering gears. Stan. 6. I. 3. 
« Full tzoenty thon/and Scottiſh ſrears.”” Chevy chaſe. 


« Then furth he drew his truſty glaive, 
«© Quhyl: thouſands all around, | 
« Drawn frac their ſheaths glanſt in the ſun.” Stan. 21. 


« He ſpake : and to confirm his words out- fle 
Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the thighs 
« Of mighty cherubim ; the ſudden blaze 

« Far round illumin'd hell.“ Mix Ton. 


The author, either through ignorance or from affectation, uſes 
Britain ard Britons, as fynonimous with England and Eng liſi; 
and the edi or of £c:75fþ tragic ballads, 1781, has had the im- 
pudence tu aſſert, that & this [ 
which the Scots gave the Engliſh anciently, as may be ob- 
ſerved in their old poets; and part.cularly Blind Harry: 
though the Life of Wallace is a common book, in which the 
word Pritons is not to be found. 


| 
@ 
7 


laſt] was the cemmon name 


1 
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tociety. Dr. Johnſon, indeed, is of opinion that 
« Scotchman muſt be a very ſturdy moraliit, 
who does not love Scotland better than truth; 
he will m—_ it,” he fays, „better mo 
inquiry : and, if falſehood flatters his vanity, wil 
a3 bo vos diligent to detect it. He is ſpeak- 
ing of another forgery, —the poems of Oſſian. 
However this may be, the fact is inconteſtable; 
and the forgeries of Hector Bocthius, David Chal- 
mers, George Buchanan, Thomas Demplter, fir 
John Bruce, William Lauder, Archibald Bower, 
a diſgrace upon the national character, which ages 
of exceptionleſs integrity will be required to re- 
move; an ra, however, which, if one may judge 
from the r * the moſt infamous 
and deſpicable of theſe impoſtors is univerfall. 
held, has already commenced. 4 
In the year 1724, Allan Ramſay, a barber in 
Edinburgh, firſt publiſhed The tea- table miſ- 
— 1 * or a collection of choice ſongs, Scots 
and Engliſn;“ to which we are indebted for the 
preſervation of ſeveral old Scotifh ſongs of great 
merit, of which no earlier copies are now to be 
found, as well as for many excellent originals 
written, as it feems, either by himſelf or others, 
purpoſely for this publication. Ramſay was a 
man of ſtrong natural parts, and a fine ical 
genius, of which his celebrated paſtoral 7he gentle 
Mr Tytler, however, ſeems to conſid er Hardyinute as au hen - 
tie : All cur old heroic ballads,” fays he, ſuch as Hardi- 
hne, and others, were u:d:ubted.y ſung to charts compiled for 
them, which are now loſt. Tae truth, indeed, items too well 
aſcertained co admit of a pour; the Scotifh critics ſhould 
recolle& an excellent old maxim: De nan afparentibus et de 
nun ex ſtentibus eadem eſt ratio. | 


f2 
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hepherd, will ever remain a ſubſtantial monu- 
ment; and though ſome of his fongs may be 
deformed 21 far-fetched al — and 


(55) It is ſomewhat ſtrange, that Mr. Tytler, knowing 
when Ramſay began to write, and the fangs of which he is 
the author, ſhould conſider ſeveral of his undoubted compuli- 
tions an ong the fine ſongs which we may almoſt with cer- 
tainty pronounce to have been made within his © Liſt æra, 
that is, from the reſtoration to the union. 


(56) He mv ks the following pieces with the letter T, 28 
6 old ſongs: Mirlerd Wl ie, Scornfu” Nancy, Mopgie's 
tocher,, For the lie of Fean, The * Fint à crum 
F thee ſhe 23 The _ gecdman, The ſhepherd Adonis, John 
Ochiltrce, In ory bf, General Leſs march, The de- 
cciver, Feral] ] Tedlen and todlen ben, Robs Jet, Country 
laſs, Waly, — Oer the bills and far away, Norland 
and Scuthlard Jemp e the following with Q, as © old fongs 
with additions: Lucky Nancy, Auld Rob Marris, Ex bughts, 
on Omnia vincit amor, The auld — the fire, 

— bedy, Jecky 2 4 „Had away from me Denaid, 

The perempl to pu, Focky fou Fenny Jenny ſain 
Jenny where — been. _— — 
every are printed without either of theſe letters. 


The enlargement of this ſong ſeems to have been entruſted 


to one of his I:iſh journeymen, the add:ticns conſiſting in the 
amiſſion of three whole ſtanz as. 
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but alſo for prefering ſongs written by himſelf, 

or the © ingenious young gentlemen” who aſſiſted 

him, to ancient and original words, which would 
all circumſtances cor 


adle(c7). In hert, Ramey wonk! foem to have 
had too high an opinion of his own poetry, to be 


a diligent or faithful publiſher of any other per- 


57) Every reader of taſte or ſentimen wi. l reg ret, that he 
ſhould have preferred his o trifliay ftanzas, to the original 
of a ſong founded on the following anecdote. © The celebrated 
*Beike” Bell and Mary Gray are buried near Ledzoch. The 
common tradition is, that the father of the former was laud 
of Kinvaid, in the neighbourhood of Lednoch, ad the father 
of the latter laird of Lednoch; that the two young ladys 
were both very han\iſome, [and] a moit intima: e friendſhip 
ſubſiſted between ther; that while miſs Beil was on a viſit 
to miſs Gray, the plague broke out in the year 1666, in 
order to avoid which, they built themſelves a bower, about 
three quarters of a mile weſt irom Lednoch-houle, in a very 
retired and romantic place, called Burn- braes, on the fide of 
Brauchie-burn. Here they lived for ſome time, but the 
plague raging with great fury, they caught the infection, 

ſaid, from a young gentleman, who was in love with 
and here they died. The burial place lies about 


g are ſuppoſed to be taken from. the ori- 
ginal, with which it ſeems to be confounded by Me. Pen- 
amt (Tour in Scotland in 2772, part 2. p. 112). 


© Beſiy Beil and Mary Gray, 
They are twa bonn y laſſes, 
They bigg'd a bow'r on von burn-brae, 
And theck'd it o'er wi' raſhes. 
Fair Beſſy Bell I loo d yeſtreen, 
And thought I ne er cou' d alter, 
But Mary Gray's twa pawky een, 
They garmy farcy 
13 
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i 


in fact, 


1 


1 


as he has done other ſongs of this gentleman to have been made 
within his * laſt ra- from the reftoration to the union, 


1 
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elegant writer, whoſe Brees of Yarrow will be 
long admired (61), and Mr. Mallet (then Mal- 
loch), to whom we owe two beautiful ſtanzas, 


. 
imitation of an old Scotiſh ballad on a 


; 
j 
7 
7 


author, indeed, expreſsly 
—— 
bride, among 


z | 


a 2 
Tt 
Ny 


T 
t 


will ſomewhat 


[ 
; 


4 
Tt 


God keep i 
I dream'd I pu'd the birk face green, 
Wi” my true luve on Yarrow. 


I'll read your dream, my fitter dear, 


EU tell you a $ 
Yau pu d the birk wi? your true luveʒ 


He's kill'd, he's kills on Yarrow. 


They've ſlain, they ve flain the comlieſt fwain 3 
He bleeding lies in Yarrow. 
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The ſhades of /ndermay, and one of the fineſt bal- 
R 

Joſeph Mitchell, who died in 1738 
be mentioned as a ſong- writer of — — 
rior merit; none of his compoſitions deſervi 
to be reſcued from oblivion. The bcauti 


The gallant attempt made by a delicate young 
prince to — wats by 6 deſter prong 

1745, ſeems to have been hailed by the Scotiſh 
muſe with her moſt brilliant ſtrains. On no occa- 
from did ever fuch a multitude of f 


it is believed that numbers of equal or ſupe- 
rior merit have ether periſhed, or are not now 


(62) Ramſay, at che end of a ſeparate edition of William and 
Margaret, obſerves : This ballad will fing to the tunes of 
Montreſe's lines, Rothes's lament, or The iſle Kell; and yet 

not above three years after, publiſhes it as „ an 
6 dachoranatacall 
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to be met with in print (63). To offer any 
for the republication of iti 


« For if it proſper none dare call it treaſon,” 
There are ſeveral aſcribed to him in the Scots muſical 
which are not in his Poems [1749]. He is alſo ſaid. 
ve compoſed a great many in the Erſe language. 
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Lil 
TUE 


more correct or ä 
the public with ſuch im 


| 
5h 


of this advertiſement, as we learn from 
» Percy, no leſs than fixteen additional veries 
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The merit of Dr. Blacklocks ſong, The braes 
of Ballendine, is conſiderably enhanced by the 


6 As ze will ſee before its nicht, 
« How ſma” ze hae to unt. Stan. 6. 


6 Aſt Britains blude has dimd its thyne, 
6 This poynt cut Ghort their wanne, 
« Syne piered the boiſters bairded cheik, 
6 Nac tyme he tuck to t.. Hardyknue. 
The bay wascladin robes of gran. Stan. 15. 


9— robes, his robes of green.” 
Braes of Yarrow. 


And like the mavis on the buſh, 
« He gart the vallies cing.”* Stan. 16. 


I fengs my voice the woods returning.” 


Braes of Yarrow. 
© He ſang fo ſweet it might 
A rage but fell deſpair.” . 


. Vernal delight and joy: able to drive 
« Ml ſadneſs but deſpair.” Mit ren. 
1 Obraid me not, my lord Barnard! 
® Obraid me not for ſhame.” Stan. 23. 
My brother Douglas may apùraid. 
mY Braes of Yarrow. 
0 To me nae of nor nic hes 
ä Stan. 24. 
« T7 me nac day nor niche 
Can air be ſweit or fair.” Hardylnutc. 
«© With ung wae I heard zour plaint. Stan. 25. I. 2. 
« Quhar une fow wae her bewtie bred.” Hardylnute. 
Had gard bis body lid. Stan. 25. I. 4. 
« He gard bis body Bleid.” Hardylnute. 
** Dry up aur tears, my winſ-me dame, 
« Ye neir can heal the wound.” Stan. 25. 
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circumſtance under which it was compoſed—a 
total privation of fight. Mr. Falconer, the in- 
genious and unfortuna e author of that excellent 
deſcriptive poem The ſhipwreck, has left a pretty 
ſong, which will be found in the preſent collec- 
tion; another, it was thought Jeſs neceflary to 
inſert, occurs in the St. James's magazine, for 
October 1762, and is there faid to be © written 
at ſea.” The firſt ſtanza is as follows: 


A af ev*ry charm poſſeſs d, 
native virtue gives, 
Within my boſom all confeſs'd, 


In bright idea lives. 
For her my trembling numbers play, 


the is deep, 
While ſadly ' «pace HM 


The winds in concert weep. 
Mr. Home, author of the tr:gedy of Douglas, is 
al o to be numbered in the liſt of Scottiſh fong- 
6 Return and diy thy uſeleſs ſorrow. 
«© Buſk ye, buſ ye, my <vi-ſoire marrow.” . 
| Bracs of Yarri=w. 
« Ye fee his head upon the ſp.ar, 
«© His hearts b/ude on the ground. Stan. 25. 
„My luvers blude is on thy ſp:ir.”” Bracs of Yarrow. 
I curſe the hand, that dil the did, &c. Stan. 26. 
* Curſe ye, curſe ye, his uſeleſs uſeleſs field, 
«© My arm that wrought the deid of ſorrow, S. 
| Bracs of Tun cc. 
«6 The comely zouth to kill.“ Stan. 26. I. 4. 
Tus he tbe comely ſwain I flew.” Brges of Yarrow. 
Many lines, and indeed entire ſtanzas, of this ballad occur alio 
in two inedited ones intitled Fack the little &.t, and Lidp 


Var. I. 
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writers: but it muſt be confeſſed, that The bank: 
of the Dee(68), has loſt much of its popularity, 
though furely nothing of its merit, fince the va- 
kiant Femmy failed to gnell the proud rebels. That 
Jemmys ghoſt now wanders on thoſe banks, 
inſtead of his perſon, might be no improper or 
2 ſubject for a ſecond part. 

Dr. Alexander Webſter is to be noticed as the 
author of a ſong of much merit, beginning, 

„O how ſhall I venture to love one like thee? 


A collection (by Mr. D. Herd) was publiſhed 
at Edinburgh in 1769, under the title of . The 


ancient and modern Scots fongs, heroic ballads, 


&c. now collected into one body, from the vari- 
ous miſcellayies wherein they formerly lay diſ- 

rſed;”” of which a ſecond edition, in two vo- 
— appeared in 1776. To this, thaugh not 
fo judiciously ſelected or arranged as it might 
have been, and containing many confeſſedly 
Engliſn ſongs, a few ſuppoſititious ballads, and 
ſeveral pieces unworthy of preſervation, we are 
certainly indebted for a number of excellent and 
genuine c tions, never before printed, as 
the editor of the preſent collection is bound in 
_ gratitude to acknowlege. 

Robert Ferguſſon, who died in 1774, is the 
author of two tolerably pretty love-fongs, which 


may be found among his poems. Robert Burns, 


(68) This ſorg being written to the Irim̃ air of Langelee, 
a late vritec fays that “ tuch a theft cannot be too f-ve ely 
condemned, as if perſiſted in th-re is an end of all national 
muſic: an opinion which muſt be al.owed to come with 
peculiar propriety from one who has b-en guilty of every 
ſs. ci-s of forgery and impoſition. There is no theft in the 
; and to accuſe an air of impurity, is completel; abſurd. 
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poct of the firſt eminence, does 8 
perhaps, appear to his uſual advantage in ſong 

non mma - The political «+ — | 
as he calls it, inferted in the ſecond volume of 

the preſent collection, has, however, much me- 
rit in ſome of the ſatirical ttanzas, and could it 
have been concluded with the tpirit with which 
it is commenced, would indiſputably have been 
intitled to great praiſe ; but the character of his 
favourite miniſter ſeems to have operated like 
the touch of a torpedo ; and after vainly attempt- 
ing ſomething like a panegyric, he ſeems under 
the neceſſity of relinquiſhing the taſk. Foſſibly 
the bard will one day tee occaſion to complete his 

nce as a uniform fatire(6y . 

Meſſrs. Picken, Galloway, F iſher, and Shirrefs, 
each of whom ha: pubuſhed a voiume of his 
poetical works, are to be  —— the 
writers of Scotiſh ſongs : — of 
equal celebrity, might be "ound, if neceſſary, to 
increaſe the liſt. 

The curiofity was a good deal excited 


by the publication of a volume of + Scottiſh tra- 


— as they are called, in 1781; the 
r 
had ali eady rendered himſelf pretty 
remarkable bo Gabe corp extraordinary ical 
rhapſouies, now deſervedly forgotten. Re 
volume was uſhered in with two . difſcrtations,” 


(69) Mr. Burns, as good a poet as Ramſay, is, it muſt te 


| regre ted, n equally lic-mious and unfa.th.ul publiſher or the 


performa::ces ot others. Many of th- original, old, ancient, 
kenuine fongs inferted in JÞhat»ns Scts muſical muſeum deri e 


not 4 littie of the r merit from paſſing ana once: - 


"Als vr ingenious craic. . 
8 2 


pretended fragments, the author, in a ſubſequent 
publication, (but not till he had been directly 
accuſed by a letter in the Gentlemans magazine, (70) 
confeſſed himfelf guilty. © This man,” is what 


(70) For November, 1784. Had this letter {upon which the 
editor of that work, cut of his ſingular urbanity, allowed the 
culprit the extraordinary privilege of makirg falſe and evaſive 
his comments previous to its pubiicat.on) never appeared, theſe 
contemptible forgeries would h..ve continued to diſgrace the 
annals of Scotiſh poetry, tiil, at leaſt, the pretenee of antiquity 
had proved too flight a buoy to ſupport the weight of their 
intrinſic dulncts. 


any 
| by miſs 
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yet, S e if he had uſed 
the ſame freedom in a private buſineſs, which he 
has in poetry, he would have been fet on the 
pillory: (71 and, in fact, to call ſuch an 
infamous impoſtor by hs very worſt, but true, 
title were but juſtice to ſociety.“ (72) : 
It is remarkable that ſome of the fineſt lyric 
tions of Scotland, have been produced by 
the fair ſex Lady Griſſel Baillie is the author 
of a pathetic ballad, which is faid by an eminent 
and judicious writer to be . executed with equal 
truth and ſtrength of colouring.” Few ſongs in 
are equal to the Flowers of Yarrow, 
Home(73), while the elegant and ac- 
compliſhed authoreſs of .: a/d Robin Gray has, in 
this beautiful production, to all that tendernefs 
been ſo much. celebrated, united a delicacy of 
n Enquiry, Ec. v. i. p. 241. 
(72) Ancient Sotifh poems, 1786. v. i. p. ci. Of this ſhociting pro- 


penſity to forgery and falſehood (for eveiy impoſition has aly: or 
two in its ſupport) he gave reiterated pronts ia a ſecond volume 


of © Comic bulads, publiſhed, al ng with a new ed tion of 


the firſt, in 78 3. In palliation of hi> crime, in the true ſpicit 
of a © laſt dying ſperch, he pleads his youth and pu. icy of 
ion; proteifing that * the impaſit ion was only to give 
pleaſure to the public. '” Fer © vs to the vanity,” adds he, 
« or pieaſure of impoſing upon others, if the: e be ſach ideas, 
iey are quite unknown to che ed tor: all which, it is to be 
hoped, he has found fome charitable perſon d. ſpoſed to believe. 


(73) If it be to this lady, now Mrs. Hunter, that we are 
alſo indebted for the death- ſong of the Cherokee Indian, 
one can fcarccly tell whether to admire moſt che genius that 
could produce two ſuch matterly and oppofice compoſitions, 
er the indifference which occations his nate. 
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T2 which it a He de) 
therefor conclude that this ſpecies of 
compoſition, which has been carried to the ut- 
moſt muſt either ceaſe or degenerate. 
_ of the Scotiſh ſongs is ge- 
nerally allowed, it cannot be pretended that they 
| rn any uniformity of excellence. Such as 


been compoſed by perſons of education, con- 
verſant with the poetry of other countries, though 
occaſionally ſuperior, will more frequently 
be found inferior, to Engliſh compoſitions. 
We have many ſongs equal, no doubt, to the beſt 
of thoſe written by Hamilton of Bangour, or 
Mr. Thomfon; though it may be queſtioned 
whether any Engliſh writer has produced fo fine 
a ballad as Villiam and Margaret, or fuch a 
beautiful paſtoral as Zavee:{ide. The truth is, 
that there is more of art than of nature in the 


Engliſh fongs ; at all events, they poſſeſs very 


(74) The writer, of wuom {> much notice has been al- 
ready taken, after obſervingth.t none of che“ Scotch 
ballads,” as he remember, © are written by ladies; and chat 
the © p. ollie Sacy or manners ; which always reigns before women, 
can fo ut. ry orget all ſenſe vf dec:ncy and propriety as to 
commence du. org, is yet rot unknown in cot iunds”* adds, 
in a note, that * there i: indeed, of very late years, one inſig- 
ni ſicaui exception to this rule: Aula Rabin Cray, having 
got his filly pſam ſ:t to foporitic mu c, is, to the credit of 
dur tf: popular for the day. Fur after lulling one good 
nitured audiences aſleep, he wil: ſoon fall aſlecp himſelt. 
Alas ! this © filly pfaln”” will continue to be ſung, © te 
the credit or cur :aſte,”” long after the author of this equally 
ridiculous and m-lizr:n paragraph (whoſe moſt virulent 
e nfure is ind=ed the nhigheſt provic) ſh I be as comp'etely for- 
gotien as yefterdays ep.:emeron, and his printed traſh be only 
vecafionally diſcernible at the bottom of a pye. Or the 24 
Scatith ſongwriters whoſe names are preſerved, four, if not 


Gve, are f: males, and, as poete ſſes, two more might be ad. ed 
te the number. 
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little of that paſtor-l ſimplicity for which the 
Scotiſh are ſo much admired ; and which will 
be frequent:y found to give them the advantages 
which the beautiful peaſant, in her homeſpun 
ruſſet, has over the fine town lady, patched, pow- 
dered, and dreſſed out, for the ball or opera, in 
all the frippery of faſhion. 

One cannot, how>ver, adduce the performance 
of ſcholars and diſtinguitheci individuals, as ſpe- 
cimens of national ſong. The genvine and 
liar natural fong of Scotland, is to be ſought— 
not in the works of Hamilton, Thomſon, Smol- 
lett, or even Ramſay ; but in the productions of 
2 er anonymous authors, of ſhepherds 
and milk m ids, who actually ſeit the ſenſations 
they deicribe ; of thoſe, in ſhort, who were deſti- 
tute of all the advantz zes of ſcience and educa- 
tion, and perhaps incapable of committing the 
pure inſpirations of nature to writing (75): and 


(75) That ſongs have been compoſed by fillers, we have the 
expreſs teltimony of Allan Ramiay, in his . Elegy on Patie 
Birnie; whe e he ſays: 


Your hnour's father dead an gane, 
For him he firit vad make his maae z 
Bu: ſoon his face cou” 4 make ye tuin 
| Whea he did fough, 
O wiltu, vuiltu do't again 

And gran d and leugh. 


This ſing he made fra his ain heal, 
And eke, The as man's mare ſbe s dead, 
Tho peats and tures and «'s to le; 
O fy upon ner! 
A bonny auld thing this indeed, 
An' t like ye'r :onour. 
He boaſted,” according to the rote, © of being a poet as well 
as a muſician.” This later ſong, however, has been aſcribed 
—— hs. WO 
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in this point of view, it is believed, the Engliſh 
have nothing equal in merit, nor in fact any 
thing of the king The ſongs to which one may 
refer as proofs of this poſition and give as fpe- 
cimens of the native fong of Scotland. are rave 
bughts Marrion, The lowlands of Holler! Erick 
banks, Flowden hill, The filken ſnooded laſſe, Here 
au, there wa, My heart's my ain, as I was a 
walling ac May morning, Sweet Annie fra the ſea 
beach came, Willy's rare, Maly waly, Cock laird, 
A joe Fanet, Holy and fairly. Get up and bay the 
tacher, Muirland Willie, and others 
b 7 the like kind, ef which mambers, it is be- 


are equally natural and intereſting ; 
many imitations of theſe 41 


and pre ſerved by — among 
people; ſome of theſe 76) will be 


(56) Nebel, Fine fowers o the valley, 
Colvin, The Toee ue man, Sir High, and The Jews daughter, 


Laie Wan, May 


fferent copies), Earl Denglas, (a fragment, Lammibin, The 
L fs Lecbreyan, Kertonba', Clerk Coluil!, Willie and 
Ainet, The crucl knight, Wha md bake my 4 br. ed, 
Lizae Ba llie, Gas morrow fair mij. rez. Durcun, and Tenne: , 
are c!early ſuppoſi tĩtious. 
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fongs; and for a collefion of others, (77) not 
hitherto publiſhed, the editor of thefe volumes 
is indebted to the liberality and politeneſs of 
Alexander Fraſer Tytler, eſquire. It muſt 
however be confeſſed, that none of theſe com- 


becomes poll f i 
le ef 
iti I of al- 
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my ; 60 
beginner the frife. Few of the others will 
publication, being rather remarkable by a 
wild whimſical puerility of idea, barr 


: 
8, 


| 


of language, and of rime ; a total 
want, in fhort, thing for which 
poetry, room of Ge veel kind bs bntieded ts 
admiration or al He, however, who 


(77) Theſe are Willie's Lidy, Cark Cowen, (1 different c- 
; py.) B avon Adam, Fack the little Cat, C [3 cntong, 7 we Ty 
oof -baww', Young Bekiey Roſe the red and white lillie, B aw 
Rabin. Willie o, Douglaſs dale, Kempicn, Lady BEljpat, King 
Hey, Lei Meyery, and Toe eru! ſiſter. 
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ſhould have the patience to collect, the judgement 
to arrange, and the 1 to publiſh the beſt. 
| «agg wy deſcription, would de- 
to the thanks of the antiquary, and the 
man of taſte ; but would more probably excite 
the malicious attacks and ſcurrilous language of 
a few deſpicable hirelings, who, to aye. pony 
of criticiſm, of letters, and liberality. are 
mitted to dictate their crude and fuperficial i 
as the criterion of literary eminence. There is 
one ſong, or rather the fragment of one, which 
ſeems to m_ — 
gular evidence of its origin and antiquity ; it is 
inſerted in the preſent collection, under title 
of The wee ure man, an begins: | 


* 2s 3 was working el ans.” 


given to the public. 
N pieces will be found to afford a curious 
proof how poetry is preferved for a fuccefſion of 
ages by mere tradition; for though the imagery 
or de'cription is nearly the fame. the words are 
— her different; nor, had the Canterbury tales 
haucer been preſerved to the preſent time in 
= fame manner, 5 ther: have remained 
one fing'e word which had allen from the pen 
ihe Sorel bard ; they would have been as 
com ly, though not ite fo antly, mo- 

der niſed, as they are 4 Ds Pope : 
and yet it is pretended t at the poems of 

have been preſerved immaculate for more than a 
thouſand years 
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II. The paſtoral fir „ plaintive wildneſs, 
and animatii bay e a have 


err hers is nature or ecing the — — - -- 4 
ſweet and pathetic melodies” (as they have been 
juſtly termed) cannot — fail to charm the 
imagination and to interet the heart. 
By whom, or unde» what circumſtances, the 
inal or moſt ancient Scotiſh tunes were in- 
vented or compoſed, it is now perhaps impoſſible 
to aſcertain. The previous itep, however, to an 
enquiry of this nature, will be to determine, which 
of the airs now extant are to be conſidered as the 
original or moſt ancient. A very ingenious 
xpreſs Diſſertation on the Scottiſh muſic, 
has tried to fix the æra of the moſt ancient Scotiſh 
melodies, and to trace the hiſtory of the Scotiſh 
muſic down to modern times: an attempt in 
which, az he has teen guided rather by tancy and 
hypotheſis than by argument or e, it is 
almoſt unneceſſary to ſay that he has not fuc- 
_ reeded. It is, however, but juſtice to add, that 
the ſubject is much in lebted to a diſquiſition 
which evinces a conſiderable degree of ingenui 
and a refined muſical taſte. From their artlei 
ſimplicitv, he obſerves, it is evident, that 
the d cottifſh melodies are derived from very re- 
mote antiquity,” while their “ ſimplicity and 
wildne ſs denote them to be the production of a 
* and country, and prior to the uſe of 
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muſical inſtrument beyond that of a 
limited ſcale of a few natural notes, and Ange 
the knowledge of any rules of arti muſic. 
The moſt ancient,” continues he, of the 
Scottiſh ſongs, ſtill preſerved, are extremely ſim- 
ple, and void of all art. They conſiſt of one 
meaſure only, and have no ſecond part, as the 
later or more modern airs have (78). They muſt, 
therefore, have been com RT 
inſtrument, fuch as the ſhepherd's reed or pipe, 
of few notes, and of the plain _— 
without the ſemitones, or ſharps and 

flats (79). The diſtinguiſhing ſtrain,” he adds, 
« of our old melodies, is ive and melan- 
choly; and what makes them foothing and af- 
fecting, to a great degree, is the conſtant uſe of the 
. e 
often ending the fifth, and ſome of them 
mag the ſcale. By this artleſs ſtandar 1 


(78) « Some old tunes,” he ob{rves, © have a ſecond 
part; but it is only a repetition of the firſt on the higher 
octave ; and | prob=bly of more modern date than the tunes 
themtelves.” 

(79) © The only rule I could follow,” he ſays, © was ta 
ſele& a few of the moſt undoubted ancient meludics, fuci: as 
may be ſuppoſed to be the prceduQtion of the ſimple ſt infcrye 
ment, of the moit limited ſcale, as the ſhepherd's rerd; ad 
thence to trace them gradually downward to more v wind. art 
fu!, and regular modulations, the compoſitions of more po- 
liſhed manners and times, and fuitable to inſtruments of a 
more extended ſcale. A very little reflection. however, may 
ſerve to convince us that this rule is a:toge her fallacious, and 
can by no means determine the age of any melody whatever. 
Tunes may be and probably are compoſed to“ the ſhepherds 
reed, at this day, and the bag pipe, it muſt be remembered, 
has only nine notes, After all, what is meant by the © ik<- 
phera's reed s it the common fiute ? or ſteck and hornꝰ 
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— t ſome of our Scottiſh melodies 


may be 


; ſuch as Gil Marrice— There cam 
— Indie F man ho” the— 


= 


lad - ie, I man loo thee. 


ſpe& to the melodies ſelected 


Mr. Tytler, 


by 


pport of his hypotheſis, their antiquity is fo 
from being * undoubted, that it ſeems altogether 


With rc 
and chimerical. We 


in fu 


| very far 
imaginary 


by no means deny that the Scots either 


tunes or ſongs; we only (to 


biſhop Stillingfleet) „ defire to be b 


with them.“ 


had or have ancient 
words of 


h 


Vor. I. 
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thing. Tie wind blaws lo d, my cla.tiing's thin: 


(8c) In the colleſtioa of old inedie: Scotiſn ball ids, men- 
doned in ape edi g page, 2 e preſerved the or g' nal melodies 
to which they w- e ſung by th lady om wioe m uth 
they were taken down. Theft, how: ver, app ac to have ittle 
te ſemblancc to the characterĩſtic gu. ius of : Sci E muſic. 
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Þeland, 1777. p. —— 28 24 one ſingie 
iſh aur, was invented or compoſed by he unto tunate 
Rizziv, is only noticed here as an atiurd fble; which, 
haviog no f ipport, merits no reſu ation: and y t, it is very 
remarkable, a mot every writer who has had occafion :o touch 
upon ti: ſubject, appears partic Id ly anxiqu to get rid of 
him; allowing, at the fame tim: , that * p.raps he m ght have 
moulued fore of the Scotch alis into a more regular orm; 
or that he muy have been one of the firit, perla s, who 
made a collection of theſe ſongs, or he may have played them 
with mote delicate touches than the Sco en muſicians of that 
time; or þ«-22þp8 corrected the extravig:nce of certain 
ſages: ſup; oſit ĩons for which there is juſt as little fou. dation 
as for the point in iſſue. © It is not proba le, ſays Dr. 
Gregory, © that a ſtranger . . . . ſhould eater ſo perfe&ly into 
the taſte of the national muſic, as to compoſe airs, w uch the 
niceſt judges can ot diſtinguiſh from thoſe which are i 
kmwn to be of much greater antiquity than Rizziv's.:" . 
[whichbe they ?] adding, thit ® the tradicionon this ſubject i; 
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ts a cf the Hos tos, and 


— uiring, — —— formidable 
tradition have —— — of confuta- 
tionz whether, in hort, ſome one of thoſe literary h- roes 
have not actually made the giant he intended to demoliſh. 
Auother equally groundleſs idea, that the Scotiſh muſic is 
indebted for ics origin to the old church ſervice, will be eiſe- 


Theſe are : 
T r, 


rer 
» many other tunes might be contraſted with much 
pany It, heweves, the ibis of Ender 


ires p oof,) ie will be difficult cont.over: the point an 
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wrote before the year 1200, after praifing the 
inſtrumental muſic of the Iriſh as beyond any 
thing he had been accuſtomed to, expreſsly fays, 
that Scotland, by reaſon of intercourſe and ath- 
nity, and through ſcientific emulation, endea- 
voured to imitate Ireland in muſical notes; and 


There © likewife a paſfar 
of the weſtern iſlands, L 
a ſtill ſtronger authority in favour of Dr. Camp- 


poſition; for there can be no queſtion as 


perhaps it is of the latter we are to underſtand 
compliment cited from Giraldus, if indeed 
ie lowland manners had begun to prevail in 

time. This author (Martin), ſpeaking of the 
ve inhabitants of Skie, whom he deſcribes as | 
© goon genius for muſic, fays, there 
of em who invent runes very tar ing 
2 of Scotland and elſewhere; adding, 
muſitians have endeavoured to paſs 
firſt inventers of them, by changing their 
name, but this has been impracticable, for what- 
ever language gives the modern name, the tune. 


1 


1 


; 
Ts 


LH 


muſic,” he adds, * the w'ldeft irrecularity appears in its 
compoſition z the expreſſion is warlike, and melancholy, and 
approaches even to the terrible z** while ſeveral of tie old 
Scotch ſongs are ſweetly and powertully expre:iiive of love 
and tenderneſs. and other emotions ſuĩted to the rranquility of 
« paſtoral ſife:“ and he accourr's ior this difference in a very 


able and ingenious mann r. Ffſay on pactry and muſics 


(83) Tepograf bia Hiberniæ, Camdens * * 
&c. _ p. 739. | 
b3 
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(34) The tune of Weary f.” you Duncan Grcy, is fiid to have 
been the cn po ten of a ob lod bo 
muſical muſcun, v. it. (Inde:.) 


(85) Ic was no ſmall gratification to find tl is opinion as to 
the o:igin of Scot ſh n. uſic already enforced by (> ingenious 
and elegant a witer as Dr. Peattie, who believes * that it 
took its viſe among men who were real ſhepherd, and who 
actually felt the ſenti . eats nd aſtect ons, v hei eof it is io very 
ex preſſi ve. Natur e and indolence, no doubt, will oecaſion- 
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Guides efficids is vary diftant and different coun- 
tries. A late travelcr fourd the quick tunes of the Moors in 

beautiful and fimple, and partaking, in ſome degree, 
of the characteriſtic melody of the Scotifh ars. (Lemprieres 
Tour to Morocco, 1793, p. 317.) Nay, even in China, a coun- 
try which has been civilized for ages, D:. Lind, an excellent 
judge of the ſubject, and philoſophically curious in every thing 
that relate; to it, after reſiding there ſeveral years, aſſured Dr. 
Burney, that all the melodies he had heard, bore a ftrong reſem- 
blance to the old Ecots tunes. (Hiftory of muſic, I. 38.) A 
very celebrated and learned phy ſici an, if one may venture 
to believe the editor of Sl _ —_— 


the ancient Sco iſh airs were really 
In his remembrance there was, in almoſt every village of that 
d ſtrict, a chief ſhepherd, who had acquired cei-brity by com- 
poſing better ſongs than others of the ſame profeſſion : and he 
. - * doo 
words to at leaſt one half have never been 

volume of theſe genuine inedited paſtoral ſongs, would = 

at Curiofity. 

14 — in the firſt volume of his Mu ſic, 
p. 38, ſiys, * the melo ly of Scotland will be hereafter proved 
of a much higher antiquity than has been generally imaginedz 


bu” one looks in vain for the performance of this promiſe in 
the ſequel of that elaborate work. 
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The tune of Hey tutti taiti, to which there is 
a ſong, with thoſe words in its burthen, begin- 
ning, Landlady, count the lawin, is faid, by 
tradition, to have been king Robert Bruce's 


too important a 
circumſtance to be paſſed over in filence ; ſo that 
it muſt remain a moot point, | 


(86) Johnſons Scots muſical muſeum, v. ii. (Index.) 
O Tite, tute Tati, tibi tanta, tyrunne tu fi, 
in a line of father Ennius. 


(87) ® For we to morne her, all the day, 
Sall mak as meiy as we may: 
& 5rd maic us boune agayn the nycht ; 
« Ard than ger mk our fyrs lycht; 
«Ard blaw our but 135, and mak far, 
As all che warld our ane war.“ 


The Bruce, V. iii. p · 148 


er 


the translator of Boethius, © to 
— > ogra 


othir inſtrumentis of muſik.“ 


+ was richt 


* 
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ingenious writer ſo often quoted, as « perfect] 
chara&eriſtic of the pathetic ſtrains of the old 
Scottiſh ſongs, and an illuſtrious teſtimony of 
their ex-ellency. * Since, however, no Scotiſh mu- 
fic, either of the compoſition ot ot the age of this 
monarch has been yet produced (gi), the above 
teſtimony, illuſtrious as it may be, is no 
means concluſive that this ſpecies of ation 
was 'nvented by or even nown to king James J. 
It is very remarkable, at the fame time, that 
neither Mr Tytler, lord Kaimes, nor any other 
Scot ſh writer who has brought forward this 
celebrated paſſage, to prove that the native n. uſie 
of Scotland was imitated, near two hundred years 
ago, by an Italian prince, has thought it at all 
neceſſary to produce or make any fort of enquiry 


Nw Fame. L had been dead for near 8 couple of centuries 
b-:0.e . affonis buok was writren (avou 1620), and was con- 
ſequen.ly at that period more of an ancient than a modern. 
Lord Kiimes, indeed, obſerves, tha: the king mentioned 
mut be james L of Scotland, as he is the o on» of their 
ki..gs © who ſeems to haue had any remarkable tatte in the ſine 
arts; an opinion. he adds, in which all ſeem to be now 
agreed: tha: * the muſic, however, can be ns «ther than 
the ſongs ſhe bas] mentioned above, is a different matter. 
See Sitches of the biſſory of man, I. 166, 167. 


(91) Mr. Tyler, who tlinks it ſcarce to be doubted that ma- 
py ot king Jame:"z comoo itions are ſtil. remainin;;, a» make 
a part of the fineit old Scot iſh melodie, thougi: pa. int undiſ- 
ting uiſned, in all probobili y, under 1 names, d being 
a:apted io modern wor.'s. ſay 5, chat 6& of his age (ſon e i them 
very probably of his comp tio) may be reckon d the foil w- 
ing fimple, plaintive and ancient m lodies : Focky and Sandie.” 


* © We have in Scotland a mul itude of ſongs tender and 
pathe tic, expreſſive of love in all its varicties of hope, tear, 
tucceis, deſpondence, and _ The ſtyle of the muũc 

wild and irregular, Cc.“ 
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after the imitations themſelves. Now it unluckily 
that the works of this fame prince of 
Venoſa (who died in 114) have been repeat- 
edly printed, and are by no means difficult to 
e. They conſiſt of fix ſets of madrigals 

Er five ices, and one for fix. The ingenious 
Dr. Burney, who examined them with great at- 
ion, was utterly unable to diſcover the leaſt 


—Waly way up the har key waking th !—Be rf 
— 2.1 3 rin. — C ii — Thee 
cm = gh t ty a * «vey O adde Iran lo.” thee, Hap me 
ww.” thy petr;,coat, he cor ject ur ©, from their arrlefs ſimplicity, 
to belong to an age prior to James I. There is. in fact, no 
bound to conjecture; and it would bi juſt a ea:y, ard pothbly 
juſt as tru-, to fancy that ail he old Sco iſh (.ngs and tunes 
now extant, were ſung and pl yed every day befor Fingal', as 
he fat in his great chair ater divner, *© drinking the b ude 
red wine, or promoci g the circul tion of the focial mul. 
« Huw romantic,“ exclaims this iungeri us witer. © the me- 
lody of he old love-tallad of Hero and Le. nd f What a 
melancholy love-ftory i- told in the old fong of Foky and 
San:y ” They, huw:ver, Wo look for romantic meli d 
in the air, at leaſt, of Hers and Learae, will be probably diſ- 
appointed; and the melanch ly we- ſt ry of Frcky am. Sandy 
ſeem: cc. Ined to excite laughter, ga her than wa £; being 
in fac a modern En. u mi ion of an imigiary Scot ſn 
origin. I, i her by, or ry much, * leaſt, in he ſt le ot, Tom 
Du ey. The firit lire is beſt kucwn. a: people feldom read 
any more O07 Ke 
&Twa bonny 1:45 were Sand'e and Jockie.” 

Mr. T. ters 2 l, indeed, ha, on this occaſion, betrayed him 
into a little incon fe,? To ate. ibe many, or even any of 
the Seo ith popular airs o tuch a ſcien ific muſician a: kirg 
—_ 1 is utte. ly incorpo; bile wi h tac orig nal to which he 

. alr-ady a:lo d them. aw with the ſt. ndard by which he 
conten their an iquity is t be a cer:ained. Ecfide+, it f me 
of thete tun“ -xift:'d beo e the age of this monarch, he 
could not poſſi ly b» the inventor » chat ec lia. ſtile of muſie, 
and coafequontly T affoni: compliment mult pals tur not l. inę · 
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922 of muſc, III. 218. If James VI. to whom a 
writer, 


( 

late ſs remarkable, indeed, the juſtice than for 
the fingulari.y of his opinions, will have the above paſſage 
of Taffoni to refer, and who was certainly a writer of madri- 
gals, had actually compoſed the muſic to their, there would 
remain little doubt of rhe fact. It is, however, poſlible, that 
fome of theſe identical madri..als, ſet to mu ſic by one does not 
know whom, might have fallen into the hands of Carlo» 
Geſualdo, who ſuppoſing the whole to proceed from the ſame 
royal genius, had immediately f t himfelf to imitate fome 
peculiarities in the compoſition, which, if one may judge 
by the character given of his own efforts, were together 
unworthy of imitat. on. | 


(53) See Boetbii Sen rum N- ia, fo. 362. 
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own Henry the eighth a canon in the uniſon, 
is ſufficiently credible ; but will by no means 

| that he was a cultivator, or even admirer 
of what we now mean by Scotiſh muſic ; be- 
tween which and the compoſitions (whatever 
they were) of king James I. there was probably 
the ſame difference that muſt ever exiſt between 
pure nature and mere art(94\. 

Country dances appear, from this prince's own 
teſtimony, to have been a no lefs favourite amuſe- 
ment in his time than they are at preſent. In 
his poem of Peblis to the plan, The ſchamons 
Lance,” is ſpoken of as a well known tune (95). 

King James IV. has the tion of a com- 
poſer. In Johnſon Scots muſical muſeum, is a tune 
intitled Here's a health to my true love,” 
which is mentioned upon report as the perform- 
ance of this gallant monarc:. One would be 
glad, however, of ſome better, or at leaſt earlier 
authority ; as Scotiſh traditions are to be received 

The tune of Flowden-hbill, or the flowers of the 
foreſt, is one of the moſt beautiful Scotiſh melo- 
dies now extant, and, if of the age fu 
muſt be confidered as the moit ancient. The 

(94) An abſurd id: a, ſaid :o prevail in Scotland, that the 
an.nems and ſervices of the old ch:i:ch were ſung to what 
- tu:c2 become pop . lar melodies, wilt be noticed in another 
ꝓlacx. | | 

(2 5) The w > ſch2m:r5 cannot be explained. In the frag- 
ment ©: a very ol Scotiſh ſonꝝ, it is . ü of a kind of fairy or 
LE 14S | 

„ His legs w- e ſcarce a [cbathu;-ts length.” 
½ has heen, very ridic ausl. , in red © OW: | 
£.jiofary ta tf wow * „ Sin 33 
Vor. I. W—_ > 
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Souters of Selkirk, which has been already noticed, 
and is likewiſe a very fine air, if (as ſome fay) | 
it were actually upon the fame occa- 
fon, muſt be left to diſpute the precedency (96). 
The muſic of 4 is thought } 
to be coeval with the words, it not by the fame * 
hand; which is probably the cafe alfo with 7he 
beggars meal pokes, and Where Helen lies. Theſe 
three 8 be eſteemed the next in 


2 1 to thoſe already mentioned (97). 
old ballad of Fobnie A mſtrong, is accompa- 
nied, in a late muſical publication, by a good me- 
lody, but of what age, it is not perhaps eaſy to 
aſcertain. 

The long extract already given from Wedder- 
burns Complainte of Scotlande, concluded with the 
ſhepherds beginning to dance i in a ring, euyrie 
ald ſcheiphyrd leading” his vyte be the Ld 
euyrie 20 heipird leading” b quhome he 
| lui bn oc a viij Lheiphyrdis,” the 
author tells us and ilk ane of _ hed ane 
fr inſtrament to to the laif.” Havi 
— theſe I kyng Amphion, a 
he fays, „ that playit fa ſueit on his harpe quhen 
he kepit his ſcheip, nor zit Appollo the god of 
ſapiens, that kepit king Admetus ſcheip vitht his 
ſueit menitralye, none of thir twa playit mayr 
cureou:lye nor did thir vil — befor 


(96) See before p. XXxil! 


(97) It mey be here remarked, as ſome aha: ſin. .u'ar, that 
tradition, vetiich ac: ibes tunes, Wh whatever Juſtice, to 
James IV. and * nes V. hole uf. al talunts are unno ces i 
by any ax <a writer, ould attr.bue nothing of the kn 


to fines l. 20 is cer by f viral au hors as a:30t5en 
A 


oi). 
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ccherſit; nor zit al the ſcheiphirdis that Virgil 
makkis mention in his Bucolikis, thai culd 
nocht be comparit to thir foirfaid — 


* 29 playit ſa 
is 
e a oak 
the goddis on 
on ane 
— preffer thir foirfaid I 
beheld never ane mair dilectabil recreatione: for 
nn EI 
t vas ane celeſt recreation to behald ther lycht 
lopene, ing, ſtendling, bakuart & ford- 
uart, danfand baſe danſis, pauuans, galzardis, 
turdions, braulis, and branglis, buffons, vitht 


mony vthir lycht dancis, the quhilk ar over 
to be reherſit. Zit nochthles1 ſal rehers fa mony as 


to 


7. e, The 
„ Soutra, Cum kyttil me naykyt van- 
— Schayke leg, 1 2 

rute, Baglap and al, bonne Ermiſtr..ngis dance, 


(93) 4 Courage to give was mightily then blowa 
6 Saint Fobnftons Hunt ſup, fince moſt famous known 
« By all muſicians, when they ſweetly ſing 
— ves ES” 
Aging in » poer « on May,” by Alex. Scott (Ever Gree, 
| To Toy grbgrttate bpgle amr, 
And trymmly ocupy their tymmer 
3 ache 
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The alman haze, The bace of Viragon, Dangeir, 
The eve, The dee dance, tas of of Kih yune, 
Ie wed and the wal, Sl @ trot, Then quhen 
this danſing vas dune, tha departit and paſt to 
cal their ſcheip cottis, & c. It is equally fingular 
and unfortunate, that nat one of the dance-tunes 
here named ſhould be known to exiſt at this 
moment. 

It is a received tradition in Scotland.” fays 
Dr. Percy, that at n 
ridiculous and obſcene ſongs were 
be ſung by the rabble, 1 
favourite hymns in the Latin ſervice. Green 
ſleeves and pulding pies, (deſigned to ridicule the 
p*piſh clergy) is faid to be one of thoſe meta- 
morphoſed hymns : Maggy Lauder was another : 
John . nderſon my jo was a third. The original 
muſic of all theſe durleſque ſonnets, continues he, 
& was very fine(9g).” This tradition is alſo men- 
tioned by Mr. Tytler, who gives it thus: „that 
m ridienle of the cathedral-ſervice, ſeveral of 
their hymns were, by the wits among the re- 
formed, burleſque d, and fung as ballad, 
Of this, he favs, * there is remaining 

evidence. The well known tunes of Fun cone 


(39) © The adaption of ſolemn church muſic to theſe lu- 
dic: ous pieces, will acchun for the following fact. From the 
the r cords of the General Ailembly in Scotlind, called The 
book oi the univerial kirk,” p. go. 7 h July, 1568, it ap- 
_ pears, that Thomas Baſſendy ne, pri. ter, r: Edinburgh, printeu 

*« a pſalme boi, in the end whereof was found printit ane 
baudy ſantz, cailed “ Welcome fortunes.” Rn &c. v. ii. 
p. 122. One ought not, however, to have the worte opinion 
of any poetical con poſition merely from the circum ſtance ofis 
being ſtiematized with an opp. obrious epithe. by © the yas 
1 Kirk. 
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lifs me now—Kind Robin lo'es me —and Fobn An- 
derſon my jo (too) — are faid to be of that num- 
ber.” (101) The evidence ſuppoſed to be here 


(100) © This tune was a piece of ſacred muſic in the Rom n 
catholic times of our country. John And-rfon is faid by 
tradicion to have been town piper in Kelfo,”” Johnſons Scots 
un cual mujuums v. iii. (Index.) Tais identical ſong is pre- 
| ſerved by Dr. Percy. 

__ Wawan. 

John Anderſon my jo, cum in as ze gaz bye, 

And ze fall get a ſheips h:id weel balken in a pye; 

Weel baken in a py”, and the haggi: in a pat: 

Din Anderſon my jo, cum in, ad ze's get that. 

Man. 

And how do ze, Cummer ? and how hae ze threven ? 

And how mony baicns hae ze? Won. Cummer, | hae ſeven. 

Man. Are they to zour awin gud: man? Won. Na, 

Cummer na; | 

For five of them were gotten quhan he was awa. 

The * ſeven bairns ace, wich grea: probability, thought to al- 
Jude to the f:wcn ſacraments; five of which, it is obſerved, 
were th ſvucious offspring of Mo her church : as the firſt 
ſtanza is ſupp3ſcd to c intaui a ſatyrical alluſion ro the luxury 
of the popiſn clergy ; which, however, is not ſo evident. In 
Dr. Pereys firit edi. jon the f.cond ilanza ran thu; : 

And how doe ze, Cummer ? an! how de ze thrive 

And how mon bairns hae ze? Won. Cum mer, I hae five. 

Max. Are they ali to zoucain gude mar? Won. Na, Cum 

mer, na, 

For thrre ot tham were gotten quhan Mille was awa. | 
Tuis, therefor, ſeems to have been the original ballad; of 
waich tc ſatire was tra is terre l, by the eaſy change of two or 
tatee words, from common lite ty ho y church. It is, how- 
er, e. ther way, a great curio ity. ö 


(11) Tytler, p. 230. Taeſe Lynns unfortunately were 
in Latin, which, it is humbly preiumed, „the wits among 
th: reformedꝰ underſtond ſomewhat too imper.eRAy to be able 
to burl-fque them. This put of the tradition is more abſurd, 
if poſſible, than the other. : | 
0 1 3 
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alluded to, ſeems to prove a very different fact: 
which 1s, that ſeveral common tunes were preſſed 
into the fervice of the puritans, in order either 
to ſatyriſe the popiſh clergy, or to promote their 
peculiar fanaticiſm, as has been alr men- 
tioned. No veſtige of any Scotiſn melody ever 
was or ever will be found in the old Scotiſn 
church ſervice, which did not (for one of their 
ſervice books is preſerved) and could not 
poſſibly differ from that of other catholic coun- 
tries, and muſt therefor have conſiſted entirely 
of chant and counter point. We may therefor 
fafely conciude, that the Scotiſh fong owes no- 
thing to the church muſic of the cathedra's and 
abbeys before the reformation ; and that nothing 
can be more ite than fuch harmonic com- 
poſitions to the genius of fong, which confifts in 
the fimple melody of one fingle part. (102) The 


(10) Tytler, pp. 229, 230. As truth, no: ſ-ſtem, is the 
object of this enquiry, the flowing commun cation, from 2 
very ingenious and much eſteemed muſical frieni, appeared 
tao intereſting to be ſuppreſſed, © When I was in Laly, it 
truck me very forcibly, that the plain chan's, which are ſu-g 
by che friers or priefts, bore a great reſemblance to tome of the 
dei or the Scotiſh melodies. If a nu ber of baſs vo ces 
were to ſirg the ir of Barbara Allan in the e cleſiaſtical 
manner, the lik neis would appear fo great“ to a pe ſon who 
is nat acc uſton ed to hear the former frequent ly, that he 
would im:g'ne the oe to be a flight variation f om the ohr. 
That accident might be the cauſe of or g nel i vention, the 
underwritten aul prove. Abou: twelve years ago, on trying 
my piano- forte, at:er tuning, by put ing my fingers caſua. ly 
(with fore degree of mutical rythmus) upon the ſnort ke: e, 
avoiding the long ones, it ſurpriſ d me much to hear an 
agreeable Scots melody, This is fo curious and fo certain, 

„ , Much more ſo than Jan ceme &i me now, which, a; 
tie Scots fav, was originally a church chant 
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tradition has probably no other foundation than 
the ridiculous traveſtie, made by theſe pious re- 
formers, of certain © prophaine fangs. for avoyd- 
ing,” as their cant is, (of finne and harlotrie,” and 
ſubſtituting a ſort of blaſphemous butfoonry in 
their place. If, fays Mr. Tytler, the other 
tunes, of the old church muſic, were 
in the me fiile of John come b/5 me now, our fine 
old melodies, I think, could borrow nothing from 
them.” This, however, is not fo clear; as uh 
come kiſs me now is certainly a very fine tune. 

It is uncertain whether the air to which Rods 
Jeck is ſung or chanted be coe val with the ori- 
inal words, which appear to have been 


popular 
in 1568. Could the point be aſcertained, it is 


probably one of the oldeſt Scotith ſong-tunes now 
extant. 


The muſic, as well as the words, of The bouny 
earl of — may be reaſonably ſuppoſed con- 
2 with the event of his murder. Tat 

aulil cloak about ye, and Waly waly up the 
ton have been already mentioned as preduc- 
tions of the ſixteenth century : the air of each is a 


fine, and probably genuine ſpecimen of ancient 
Scotith melody. 


The next piece of Scotiſh muſic of which one 
is ale to fix the date is General Leflies march, 
i644. That the Aberdeen collection, printed in 
i-66, contains many ſongs of a much earlier pe- 


that thoſe wh are totally ĩgno ant of muſic, may amuſe them- 
telves by playing the tame meaſure and motion of any well 
known tune upon th: ſhort keys only, which in modern inftru- 


nients, are made of ebony, to diſtinguith them from the long 
nes, wich are generally made of ivory.“ 
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by peaſants in riſtmas holidays, before the 
reformation: the muſic is a church chant (103). 


(.o) See extracts from one of theſe pieces » p. I. 
They are all very rude, and their antiquity is collected from 

the following lires : 

All fones of Adam, riſe up with me, 

Go oraiſe the bleſſed Trinitie, &c. | 

Then ſpike the archangel Gabriel, ſaid, Ave, Mary mild, 

The lord of lords is with the-, now ſhall you go with child: 

Then faid the virgin, as thou haſt ſaid, ſo mat it be, 

Welcom be heavens king. 
There comes a ſhip tar failirg then, 
Saint Rlichel was the ſtieres- man; 
Saint Iohn ſate in the horn: 
Our lord harped, our lady ſaag, 
And all the beils of heaven they rang, 
On Caritts ſonday at morn, &c. 

In the Pleugh - ſong, all © the hyndis, are named, and all 
things belonging to the plough enumerated; the ploughmans 
cries to his oxen are given, and the like; but it will not bear 
tranſcribing. In the third edition of this work, printed at 
Aberdeen in 1682, (which Mr. Pinkerton wishes very much 
ro ſee,””) this © pleugh-ſong,” and the pieces which follow 
ic, are omitted, and © ſeverall of the choiſeſt Italiĩan-ſongs, 
and new Engliſh-ayres, inſerted in their ſteal. The tenor 
part, certainly, and the baſs part, probably, appeared at the fame 


time. 
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No direct evidence, jt is believed, can be produced 
of the exiſtence of any Scotiih tune, now known, 
year 1660, excluſive of ſuch as are 
already mentioned; nor is any one, even of thoſe, 


: 
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have been po : 
the green, 2 my beart that wwe ſho: d ſun der, Carle and the 
lung c me, Auld lang Hallow ev'n, I wiſh my love were 
in a mire, The f.urteenth of Octaber, The br:om of Cowen li., 
The bonnie't lajs in a” the wwarld, The boatman, The tirk wad let 
ae be, Saw ye my Peggy, Blin: over the burn ſturet Betty, The 
borny grey d morn:ng, L:ga:: water, For cur lag biding bere, 
My apron ceary, I fixed my fancy an ber, I lid a bonny lady, 
Cider Roy, Tb. yeilow hair d laude, M ben ſbe came hn /he 
bed, Jebn Ander jor my ja, Come «iſs with me came clap ⁊uith me, 
Rethes's lument or Pindy baſe, Ty Fowier in the glen, Where 
Hull our gad man iy, Aan Water : or, My laue annie's wery 


LY 
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firſt volumes of Ramſays collection, Mr. Thom- 
_ fon,” he tells us, who was allowed by all to 


TH} 


or genius: his ſelection is by 
and the few pi 1 


Sae merry as we baue bern, Steer her up and bad her gazor, 
Beſly's taggies, Lochaber no wore, Valiant 7} :cky, When al ſort, 
c. Gillitraniy, The bay clown, Ferny leg!" d the wveb 
uſt yes buſk ye, my borny brive, Nel. 4 to Ke ſe ge. Mor troſe's 
Lres, Widow are ye w..qrkin, Th: glancing of ber apron, Auld 
fr Simemthe Erg, (Engliſh  Thrizgh the ww od ladiie, 4 rect 

and a wee pickle trw. The highland laddir, = 4x54 be tonny 
loſs if Brankſomo, Th: ww:wvk ng of the f ulas, O dear metber 
what ſoul. I de, Het can I le ſad on my wedding day, Cauld ca e 
in Alerdecn, Muclirg of Georoys l yer, Leith wynd, Oer Regie, 
O*er the hills and far away. | 


(x5) “ Orpheus Caledonius, or a collection of the b: | 
Scotiſh ſongs, ſet to muſick by W. Thomſon, Londun, er- 
graved an printed by the author, at his houſe in Leiceſter- 
fields,” fo. no date. [7257 Dedicated « To her Eighneſs the 
princeſs of Wales“ (afte ward queen). The ſecond edition 
was publiſhed, with an ad/itional volume, in 3vo. 173. 
(106) That Thomfon either did not underſtand, or did not 
attend to what he publiſhed, is apprrent from the following 
blunder, which is repeated in his fecond edition: 
My apron is made of a Lyneum twine 
Well ſet about wi pearling Syne. 


* 
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either before or ſoon after the appearance of 
Thomfons work, was publiſhed by Ramfay him- 
ſelf. 

The infurreftions of 1715 and 1745 ſeem to 
have inſpired all the pipers in Scotland, having 
given rite to almoſt as many tunes as would fill 
a volume. Of theſe fome have correſpondent 
words, while thoſe of others bear fo little 
portion to the merit of the melody, as to be 
either loſt or neglected: a few of the reſt will 
be found in the preſent collection; one of which 
is the ſubject of an intereſting anecdote, related 
in Mr. Arnot's Hiftery of Edinburgh(107). 


A L;nerm fho:1d be The Lynciim (i. e. Lincoln) ani S ne ſhould 
be fine. Thou h a cer: ain vrol.fic wricer, whoſe canfldence is 
wore remarkable than l. is veracity, has teen pleaſed to atTert, 
that © Lincum iich, is 4 common Guaſg:,w ph. aſe for v ry light,” 
and that no pw ticutac cloth was ever mace at Lincoln, 
every one knows the latter part of the aff rtion to be falſe, 
which ſeems a ſufficlent reaſ n for disbelieving the former part 
of it to be true. 


(107) „ After the rebe ion, 1745, the divided ſpectators 
frequently diſpiay ed in the: theatr- a f ĩrit or political diſſen . 
nion. Upon the awniverſry of the battle of Culloden, 1749, 
this annimoiity roſe to a height which tircatened conſequences 
of a ſer.ous nature. Certain military gentl'men who were in 
the play -houl?. called out to the audience to p'a Culed:n, [4 
tune compoſed in order to keep up the re ve nbrance of th» 
bl:o'y defeat o., an unfurtunue v ity.] This was regarded 
by d e audience as ungenerausly and intol-mily upbruding the 
chuntey with her nu, furtunes. R.ſcnting it x co dingly, they 
oc. ed the band to phy De wo: ome * Charice S tt. The 
mucins compl, ing, int r ly a namdetr of officers attacked 
the o cheſtre, wie h croavh 1v07is, an! l-wwed upon the itay2. 
Among them was the for of 2 chien, who had drawn 
the pretender on to li, fach emoty by ocering to j in him 
with his cli, an chin upon the [rot s landing, rai ſe. 
his lan, it is t. ue: but, inftial of Tall, d. engagemeats; 
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About the year 1750, Mr Oſwald, a mufic- 
ſeller, in London, publiſhed, a large collection of 
Scotiſh tunes, under the title of Ihe Cale:lomas 
gocket companion, a work in which hemuſt have 
exerted prodigious induftry. The number 
of airs in theſe twelve volumes (which are, how- 
ever, thin enough to bind up together in one) 
is not leſs thes berween 5 nnd! Gamy and includes 
many very ancient, very excellent, and very 
curious pieces, no where elſe 10 be runs, nor 
ever before 8 The following favourite 
airs: Alea honſe, The banks of Furth, Nalin 
caftle, The braes of Bellendine, and ſeveral others, 
were 182 Ofwa'd hamſeif, of whom 
Mr. Tytler © that his genius in com 
tion, — to his taſte in the 3 
Scotiſh muſic, was natural and 
A fmaller collection ——— the fame 


period, by M Gibbon, who, as well as Ofwald, 


joined the royal amy. This young gen leman leaping upon 
the ſtage, to diſplay he zeilouſneſs of his loyalty, flipped 
his foot, and fell flat upon the ſtage. The ſpectators being 
tickled with the ci: cumitance, an immenſe peal of laughter 
burſt through the kouſe, which exafperated the indignation 
of the officers. Mean time fiddle-ſticks being unable to cope 
with poliſhed ſteel, the muticians fled; but the military were 
not long able to remain maſters of the ficld. They were 
aſſailed from the galleries with apples, ſnuff-boxes, broken 
forms, in ſhort, with every thing miſſile that could be laid 
hold of. 'T he officers at once conſulted their fafetv, and went 
in queſt of revenge, by quitting tie ſtage, in order o attack 
the galleries, which they ftormed ſword in hand. I he inha- 
bitants of theſe upper tegions defended themſe!ves from the 
fury of the ſoldiers, by barricad'ng their doors. The high- 
nd chairmen, learning the nature of the quarrel, with their 
poles attacked the officers in the rear, who, being neither able 
to advance nor retreat, were obliged to ſutrender at di. cre- 
ok leaving the chairmen maſters * the field. P. 374. 
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indulges himſelf a little too much in affected 
variations. Selected ſongs and melodies have 
been fince publiſhed by Bremner, Sutherland and 


facts, not to indulge conjecture. 
d tunes, therefor, of which in- 
idence alone may be ſuppoſed to aſcer- 
age, are left to the genius and judgement 
connoiſſeur : ſuch, tor inſtance, as Aro 
Leander, Lady Ann Botihrwells lament, ( 108 

lie, Ay waking oh The lowlands of 
land, Ew-bughts Marion, The blythſome bridale, 
'o Janet, Auld Rob Morris, Rare Willie dro:.u'd 


(108) Mr. Tytler claſſes theſe two ballads together in his 
ſecond epoch, that is, in the reigns of James IV. James V. and 
queen Mary; but then he does the ſime by Leader baughs and 
Yarrow, which has all the appearance of a ſong not older than 
te preſent century. All his eps, indeed, are perfectly fan- 
ciful and un founded. The editor of Select Scotiſh ballads, pre- 
tends, that in a quarto manuſcrip* in his poſſeſſion, . contain- 
ing a collection of poems, by diffe- ent hands, from the reign 
of queen Elizabeth to the middle of the lait century, when 
it was apparently written, there are two ba{ewes, as they are 
there ftiled, th- firſt, The buliæu, Allan, the fecond, Palmer's 
babzw; this laſt, he ſays, & is that co on ly call-d Lady Beth- 
wells /ament, and the ch · ee ſi ſt (za in this [ his own] edition, 
are taken from it, as is the laſt rm Allan's Lalaad. They are 
Injudiciously min led, he adds, © in Remfays edition, and 
feveral ſtanaas of his own add d.“ Part of this is certainly 
falſe, and the reſt of it probubly to. Though fo.ne words and 
even lines, of Ramſays copy, are different from that in the 
Kate poems, 1706, the number of ſ{tan742s is the ſame in both 
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in Yarrow, Kat erine — 
der, (u 20) Sweet Williams 
&c. It 1s however to be hoped 


(10g) Was © ſung by Mr. Abcll, at his conſort, in Stati- 
eners hall, about 1680. 


p- Avi. | 
a piper is aſked, by way of diſtinftion, © cor 2 Fran Tur 
BokDEr?” Now, meaning to diſpu e the antiquity of 
| the ſong, though it cannot ſurely be very great, i be 
an med, that the piper is nor aſked any fork. queen 
nor are there any ſuch words in the ſong ; nor, if chere were, 
——— — 2222 


of which Dr. P. is ſuppoſed not to have been very ſparing) 


paſs for one of 2 or 300 years old. Maggie, in the fong, ſay: 
to the piper, 


& Ye live upo the border; 


which, it is probable, many of his profeſſion might do, forthe | 
conveniency of attending fairs and public meetings in both 

That this tune was popular at the reformation, or | 
about the midile of the 2th ceniuxy, is utterly incredible. | 


111 D to direct the publie 
| ® egard to ſeem totally inſenſible of | 
—_—— TOE to en- 
gage the pio · ĩſie (if not proſtitute) muſe of Peter Pindary to 
ſupply them with new worlds by contract. They have only, | 
afterwaid, to hire fome Italian fidler, of equal eminence, 6 
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highlanders, whom, along with their Iriſh bre. 
thren, ; _ notices as excellent performers 
upon that inſtrument; although it is now totally 
unknown in the high!ands( 113); astrere appears 
no other evidence of its having ever been in uſe 
among the lowland Scots. 


The 2a6?P1PE may be regarded as the national 


inſtrument, being a univerſal favourite with the 
people, to whom it has afforded a grateful har- 
mony for many centuries, being introduced by 
the royal bard among the diſorderly feſtivities of 
Pedlis to the play. 


With that Will Swane come ſweitand out, 
Giff I fall dance, haue doune, lat ſe, 
Blaw up the begpyp than. (114) 


(113) „The Lft of theſe ſtrolling _ 
Tytler, © was Rory or Roderick Dall, 2 — 
who, about fifty years ago, was well known 4— — 
by the highland gen'ry, whoſe houſes he frequented. His 
chief refidence was about Blair in Athole, and Dunk:1d He 
was eſteemed a good compoſer, and a fine performer on the 
harp, to wich he ſung in a pathetic manner, Many of his 
ſongs,” he adds, * are preſe: ved in that country. Difſerta- 
| tion, &c. See alſo M+<Donal:'s effay of the influe ce of 

ry and muſic upon the hi. hlanders,” prefixed to his Cu- 
2 Aion of bighiand airs. Another blind harper, named 72 
is mentioned in one of Dr. Pernecuiks poems, at the end of 
his Deſcription Tueeddale, Edin. 1715. 


(214) From a ſubſequent ſtarza we learn, that the piper 
v, uld have been very well contented with | | 


Tare happeni. for hilf ane day; 
though, moderate as his d:mands were, they app“ ar not to 


have been complied with; the company, which was numer- 

ous, b-ing probably unadle to raiſe a ſum equal to about half 

an Engliſh farthing: for which the muſician very — 
bias the meikill deuill gang wich” them. 
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Menſtrell, Law ur ane braw of France, 
Let ſe quha hobbils beſt. (115) 


When or how this inſtrument firſt found its way 


Now hay for joy and mirth I dance, 

Tak thaic ane gamon4 of France. 
What, if any, reſemblance exiſts between the old French and 
modern Scotiſk muſic, muſt be left to the reſearches of the 
muſical antiquary. h | 
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the Iriſh pipe, is filled by means of a bel. 
lows. (117) 

In The houlate, an a poem, by 
one Holland, written about 1450, a number of 


(227) The merit of cxiginality, it muſt be confeſſed, ap- 
pers due to the highland pipe; the other being probably of 
almoft recent introduction. Habbie Simion, who flouriſhed in 
— _ as it is ſuppoſed, of the ſcventeenth century, 
a lowiand piper ; but the idea given in the 
2 on his death, viz. 


«© Who on his drone bore bonny flags; 
He made his cheeks as red as crimſon, 
«< And babbed when he blew the bags, 
proves, that his inſtrument was the highland 
pipe · UP Enemy DEW my-crtien, It 
celebrates the e of a famous piper, who, though he 
lived upon the border, did not make uſe of a be lows; fince, 
we ſina, he play's his part fo well, that his cheeks were © like 
th- crimſon.” Paradoxical, therefor, as it may appear, the 
lowland pipes were probably introduced out of England, in 
which country this ſpecies of bagpipe is a very ancient, as it 
was was once a very common initrument. © As melancholy as 
the drone of a Lincolnſhire bagpipe, is one of Falſtaffs ſimi- 
— in the ff purt of Shakſpeares King Hem y the fon th 30 and 
_ © a Yorkſhire bagpiper occurs in another proverbial — 
2 in ſhort, on this inſtrument, which Chaucer has 
put into the hands of his pilyrim miller, (though it muſt be 
confeſſed that, as repreſented 1 in one of the rule cuts in Caxtons 
edition, he blows the pipe with his mouth,) were formerly of 
ſufficient conſcquence to be upon the bouſehold eſtabliſiment of 
the Engliſh monarchs, and are ſtill retained by the duke of 
Northhumberland. See Ancient ſongs, 17,0, p. xii. Religucs 
of ancient Englſþ poetry, vol i. p. xxxvi. For much curious 
and intereſting into: mation, relative to the h ſtory and per- 
= 7 pr4e—"N bagpipe, ſee Pennants Taur in Scotland, in 1772, 
p. 347. Macdonalds effay (already ci ed), Waikers 
r Memoirs of the IriſÞ bards, p. 75. Encyc.opaedia Bri- 
| annica, article BAGPIPE. 


* Sce alſo Fullers Vortbies, p. 152. 
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muſical inſtruments is enumerated, moſt, if not 
all, of which were probably then in uſe. The 
ſtanza alluded to is as follows: 


Menſtralis and muſicians, mo than I mene may, 
The p/altry, the citholis, the ſoft atharift, 

The cronde and the monycordis, the gythornis gay, 
The rote, and the recordour, the ribus, the rift, 
The trump, and the taburn, the rympane but tray; 
The lil pype, and the Jute, the cithill and fit, 

The dul/ate, and the dulſacordis, the c:/in of affray; 
The amyable organis uſit full oft; | 
Clarions loud knellis, 

Portatibis, and bellis, 

Cymbaellonis in the cellis, 

hat foundis fo ſoft. (118) 

Of the eight ſhepherds mentioned in Wedder- 
burns Complaint, the fyrit hed ane drone lag pipe, 
the nyxt hed ane pipe made of ane bleddir and of 
ane reid, the third playit on ane trump, (116) the 


(118) Satiſh poems, 1792. ili. 179. Of the ſe inſtruments 
ſome have bern already, or will be herratter expla ned, ſome 
require no explana: io, and ſome are incapable of it. See 
Ancient ſongs, 1790, p. xli, &c. The /i/:-pype is, probably, 
the 6ay-pipe. Cymbae!:on are cymbals. It is remarkable, that 
no medion is here made of the barf, which may feem to 
cantirm che idea of its not being of general ute in the lowlands, 
even in the time of James I. | | | 


(119) Ae trump, is a Fetus trump, an inſtrument of great 
antiquity, tor which fee Pennants T wr in Scotland n 1769, 
4t0. p. 215. This was the favourite muſic of the Scotiſh 
witches, in the time of that fapient monarch James VI. Agnes 
Tompton being' brought before the kings mate flie and his 
councell . . . conf-ſſei that vpon the nig'tt of All hollon 
euen laſt hee was accompanied as well with the per. ons afore- 


lade, as alſo with a great many othci wi, ches, to the num- 


cx vi HISTORICAL ESSAY 


on ane e (120), the 


ber of two hundreth; and that all they together went to ſea, 
each one in a riddle or ciue, d and went in the tame very ſub- 
ſtantially, with fl:gguns of wine, making merrie and drinki 
by the way in the fame riddles or cues, to the R. rte of North 
Farrick in Lowihianz & that after they hai landed, toolte 
handes on the lande and daun. ed this reill or ſhort daunce, 
ſinging all wich one voice, | 


Comme goe ye before, commer goe ye, 
Gif ye will not goe befure, commer let me. 


At which time ſhee conieſſed, that this Geilles Duycan ſ a ſer- 


vant girl] did gove beiore them playing this reill or daunce 


vppon a {mall trum e, called a Few s trump, unt Il they en- 
tred into the kerk of North Barrick. Theſe confe ſſions wade 
the king in a wonderfull admi: ation, and fent for the faite 
Geiliis Duncane, who vpoi the bket:ump did play the ſa:de 
daunce before the kinges maieſtiez who in reſpect of the 
ſtrangenes of theſe ma ters, tooke great delight to be preſent 
at their examinat on.” N. hn from Scotland, &c. 15 1. 40. 
b. I. The devil, however, being doubtleſs a much beter multi. 
cian than Geillis Duncane, was wont to entertain his fair vo- 
taries with the ſound of the harp or bagpipe. A witch, being 
demanded if ev-.r ſhe had any picaſure in the devils company, 
«© Never much, fiid ſhe 3 but one nignt going to a dancing 
upon Pentland-hills, he went be:ore vs. in tre I keneſs of a 
rough tanny dog, » 4 *. a pair of p : the ſpring he 
played was The fil.y bit chien, gar cats it a pick e. and it will 
grow meik'e”* This good lady appears to have paid pretty 
dearly for her pleaſure, had it been more exquiſite ; the and 


her huſband, a: cording to the enlightened piety oi the age, 


being bo h burned alive. Some of the Swediſh witches con- 
 feſſed that the devil uſed to © play * a barp before them; 

but this, it ſ-ems, was only when he was 2mourously dif- 
pofed. He did not, how: ver, always condeicerdto perform, hav- 
ing, like other great men, a piper retained in his ſer vice; and 
only amuling himſelf with the compoſition of love · ſongs, and 

To this paſſage Shakſpeare was indebted for the idea of 
his witch ſailing in a eve. See Muacbech, act 1. ſcene 3. 


ae 
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ON ScOrTISH SONG. cwit 


ane recordar(121), the ſeuint plait on ane fiddill, 


their attendant airs. © A reverend miniſter,” ſays our author, 
à told me, that one, who was the devils picer, a wizzard, con- 
felled to him, that at a ball of dan. ing the fou! ſpirit taught 
him a baudy ſong, te ſing and play, as it were this night; and 
ere wo days patled, all the lads and laſſes of the town were 
liltiag it through the ſtreet : It were abomination to rehearſ= 
uu. See Satans inviſible wwrid diſcovered. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that the air, at leait, was not preferved ; as we know, 
from Corellis account of his moſt c-1-brated [onata, that his 
infernal m jeſty is an excellent compuſer i and the accompa- 
niment of a preibyterlan hymn would have p.oved a fu:ficient 
antidate againſt ity moſt diabulical effefts. The trump or 
Jews harps according to both Martin and Mae lanald, is 
only muſical inſtrument of the Sc. Nil lane. It 
hem, however to dance mightily, and they have a number of 
eau de corne. The inſtru- 


A is a born pi 
near is mentions in Spentes . 


Before them a taberere, 
That tothe — — pype 


Whereto chey dauncen eche ons wich his mayd, 
To (:2 theſe ;oikes make ſuche joui ſaunce, 
Made my heart after the pype to daunce. 


When I begin to tune my fock and born, 
With a” her tace ſhe ſhaws a caulirite ſcorn, Ce. 
Which he explains in # note, to be © a reed or whiſtle, with » 
horn fixed to it by the ſmaller end. Tue figure of this in- 
ſtrument may be ſeen under the ngenious Mr. Allans head af 
Ramſay pretixed to his elegant edition of the Gentle ſhe, herd, 
as well as in the firſt of thi beauticul à d Graraftenttic de- 
bzns with which it is ornamented. Ser alſo the vignette (by 
the ſame excelent artiit) on the title page of the preſent 
Richa:d Brathwaite, however, (Sreptado for the deuill, 
1675, has a poem, agurelcd © To the queen of harveſt, cc. 


cxviii HISTORICAL ESSAY 


We learn from a curious paſſage in Brantome, 
MOU Sun) TIE good people of Edin- 
uſed to acc y their pfalms with 
wretched fiddles and 4 fmall rehecr; of which, he 


performances, 
poetry and muſic, of theie godly reformers, ſeem 
to have been admirably ſuited to each other. 


— many a fivite and litlyng horne, 
And fi, & mad: of gren corne ; 


and alf> that, in the Ti 
an fry king for Mdfummer nights dream, as 


— in the ſhape of Corin ſate all day, 


Playing on pipes of corn, and verſing love 
To amorous Phillida, 


(121) A ſmall flute or flagelet, 


(122) See Ec hd, Britannica, article ga rr, nt 
McDonalds effay, p. 14. | 


ON SCOTISH SONG. cxix 


In the hope that this jinveſtigation, which, 
dry, tedious, and imperfect as it is, will, per- 

be tound to throw a glimmer- 
ing light upon a fubject hitherto obſcure, may 
hereafter oke the exertions of ſome perſon - 
qualified, in poi t of erudition, information, 
muſical knowlege, taſte, and language, to do it 
juſtice, theſe pages are concluded with fatisfac- 
tion. | 


Then you, whoſe ſymphony of ſouls proclaim 
Your kin to heav'n, add to your country's fame; 
And ſhew that muſick may have as good fate 


In Albion's glens, as Umbria's green retreat : 

And with Correlli's ſoft Italian ſong 

K and Ninter nights are long. 
RAMSAY» 


— — — — — — — - 


$COTISH SONGS. 


Tas FIRST. 


ELASS 


SONG I 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON, OF BANGOUR, ESQ. 


01 would' ſt thou know her ſa- 


Who pants to hear the ſigh ſincere, 


Who melts to ſee the tender tear, 
From each ungentle paſſion free; 


Sack the maid that', made for nie. 


193 


Who ſorrows when ſhe ſees me fad, 


For peace and me can pomp refign ; 
Such the heart that's made for mane. 


Who feels the blefling ſhe beſtows, 
Gentle to all, but kind to me ; 
Such be mine, if ſuch there be. 


Whoſe genuine thoughts, devoid of art, 
Are all the natives of her heart, 

A funple train, from falſehood free; 
Such the maid that's made for me. 


Avaunt, ye light coquets, retire, 
Whom glittering fops around admire ; 
Unmov'd your tinſel charms I ſee, 


Should Love, fantaſtic as he is, 
Raiſe up ſome rival to my bliſs, 
And ſhould ſhe change, but can that be? 
No other maid is made for me, 


C43 
SONG II. 
BY ALLAN RAMSaY®. 


Tune, The waking of the faulds. | 


My Peggy Þ ye tle, Job enter'd 


& 2 — —_ 


_—— 
Ld 
1 b 


wawking of the fauld. My Peggy ſpeaks ſac 
ein © The Cle Shepherd.” 


Whene er I whiſper love, 
I look down on 


That 


a the town, 


That I look down upon a crown. 


D 3 
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My Peggy ſmiles ſae kindly, 

It makes me blythe and bauld, 
And naithing gi es me fic delight 
As wawking of the fau'd. 


My Peggy ſings ſae faftly, 
When on my pipe I play; 
By a' the reſt it is confeſt, 
By a' the reſt, that ſhe ſings beſt. 

My Peggy fings fac faftly, 

And in her fangs are tald 
With innocence the wale of ſeaſe, 


SONG III. 
T WE I D.s IDE. 


BY MR. CRAWFORD. 


„ Several of the ideas in this beautiful paſtoral are cluſely 
ami tated from Sohns lung. | 


2 


dove, 


the grove, 
cooing 


The linnet, the lark, and the thruſh 


With muſick enchant ev'ry buſh. 


Such beau-ty and pleaſure does yield. 
in 


(8) 


Come, let us go forth to the mend, 
Let us ſee how the primroſes ſpring ; 
We'll lodge in ſome village on Tweed, 
And love while the feather d folks fing. 


How does my love paſs the long day ? 

Does Mary not "tend a few ſheep ? 
Do they never carelesly ſtray, 

While happily the lyes aſleep ? 
Tweed's murmurs ſhould lull her to reſt; 
To relieve the ſoft pains of my breaſt, 
I'd ſteal an ambrofial kiſs. 


"Tis the does the virgins excell, 
No beauty with her may compare; 
| Love's graces around her do dwell, 
She's faireſt where thouſands are fair. 
Say, charmer, where do thy flocks ftray ? 
Oh! tell me at noon where they feed; 
Shall I ſeek them on ſweet winding Tay, 
Or the pleaſanter banks of the Tweed? 
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SONG Iv. 
70 MRS. A. H. ON SEEING HER AT A CONSURT.» 


To the tune of, The bonnie laſe in @ the warld. 


| 9939 
I gaze, I figh, and languiſh, 

Yet ever, ever will adore, 
And triumph in my anguiſh. 

But eaſe, O charmer, caſe my care, 
And let my torments move thee ; 

As thou art faireſt of the fair, 

$0 I the deareſt love thees 


„ 


SONG v. 


were my ain thing, How dearly would T 


F 


The gods one thing peculiar have, 
To ruin none whom they can fave ;* 
O! for their fake, ſupport a flave, 
Who only lives to love thee. 
Ann thou were, c. 


| To merit I no claim can make, 
Put that I love; and, for *thy* fake, 
What man can name III undertake, 
-So dearly do I love thee. 
Anu theu were, Sc. 


My paſſion, conſtant as the fun, 
Flames ſtronger fill, will ne'er have done, 
Till Fates my thread of life have ſpun, 
Which breathing out II love thee. 
Ann theu were, Cc. 


BY. ALLAN RAMSAY>- 


a. 


yon brae, 
„let nanc of them gae 3 


ay the milked, and ay ſhe ſang, 
4 


thall be my goodman. 


tk: 4, S Co 


®* Tart AULD YELLOW-HAIR'D LADDIS. 


yellow-hair'd laddie fat down un 


The 
en 
And a 


ries, Milk the ews, 
The yellow-hair'd luddie 


And ay ſhe m 
Vor. 


There, under the ſhade of an old facred thorn. 
With freedom he ſung his loves ev ning and morn; 
He ſang with fo ſoſt and inchanting a ſound, 
That Silvans and Fairies unſeen danc'd around. 


The ſhepherd thus ſung, Tho' young Maya be fair, 
Her beauty is daſh'd with a ſcornful proud air; 
Her breath like the breezes perfum's in the ſpring. 


Te weather is cauld, and my claithing is thin; 
The es are new clipped, they v inna bught iu; 

They winna bught in, tho? I ſnou' d die: 

O yellow -haird laddie, be kind ro me. 

They winna bught in, Ec. | 

The good wife cries butt the houſe, Jenny, come ben, 

The cheeſe is to mak, and the butter s to kirn ; 

Tho? butter, and cheeſe, and a; thou*d four, 

u crack and kifs wi' my love ae hatf hour ; 

It's ae haff hour, and we's e' en make it three, 

For the yellow - haii' d laddie my huſband ſhall be. 


WE 2 


That Madie, in all the gay bloom of her youth. 
truth ; 
But Suſie was faithful, good-humour'd and free, 


Thatmamma's 
Was aukwardly airy, and frequently fow'r : 
Then, ſighing, he wiſhed, would parents agree, 
The witty fweet Suſie his miſtreſs might be. 


>» 


SONG VI. 


KATHARINE OGIE. 


. £ 
— 
„ — heed 


While May's fweet ſcent did cheer my brain, 
"Wo 


— 
* 
— 
= 


* 


To ſee a nymph fo ſtatel 
So briſk an air there did appear 


In a country maid ſo neatly 
Such natural ſweetneſs ſhe diſplay'd, 
in a bogie 


Like a lillie 


Diana's ſelf was ne'er array d 
Like this fame Katharine Ogie. 


67 


Thou flow'r of females, beauty's queen, 

Who ſees thee ſure muſt prize thee ; 

'Tho” thou art dreſt in robes but mean, 
Yet theſe cannot diſguiſe thee : 

Thy handſome air, and graceful look, 
Far excels any clowniſh rogie ; 


My charming Katharine Ogie. 
o nnn 


ee. 
Than he that hugs his thouſands ten, 
Had I but Katharine Ogie. 


Then I'd deſpiſe th imperial throne, 
And ſtateſmens dangerous ftations ; 
F'd be no king, I'd wear no crown, 
I'd imile at conquering nations; 
Might I care's and fill poſſeſs 
This laſs, of whom I'm vogie ; 


For theſe are toys, and ſtill look leſs 
Compar'd with Katharine Ogie. 


But I fear the gods have not decreed 
For me ſo fine a creature, | 


E 3 


Thou'rt match for laird, or lord, or duke, 


419 


| Whoſe beauty rare makes her exceed 


All ather works of nature : 


_- ks 3 


That are both dark and fogie 
Pity my caſe, ye powers above! 


Elſe I die for Katharine Ogie. 


SONG VI 
LASS OF PEATTIES MILL. 


THE 


BY ALLAN RAMSAY. 


way. When tedd-ing of the hay, 


To preſs em with bis hand. 
An extaſy of bliſs, 

When I ſuch ſweetneſs fand 
Wrapt in a balmy kiſs. 


Without the help of art, 

Like flowers which grace the wild, 
She did her ſweets impart, 
Whene'er ſhe ſpoke or ſmil'd. 

Her looks they were ſo mild, 

Free from affected pride; 

She me to love beguil'd, 

I with'd her for my bride. 


6 


O had I all that wealth 
Hopeton's high mountains fill, 
Inſur'd long life and health, 
And pleaſure at my will; 

I'd promiſe and fulfill, 

That none but bonny ſhe, 

The laſs of Peattie's mill, 
Shou'd ſhare the ſame wr me. 


SONG IX. 


ON CELIA PLAYINGON THE HARPSICHORD AND SINGING 


BY TOBIAS SMOLLETT, u. D. 


„ 4 Thirty-three miles ſourh-weſt of Edinburgh : where 
the right honourable the earl of Hopeton's mines of gold and. 
tad are“ RAMSAY. 


foul was charm'd ae: And che fs 


— 


cap - tive foul was charm'd a-way. 
But had the nymph poſſeſs'd with 
monk af ag 


Thy beauteous 


The worm of grief had never prey 
On the forſaken, love fick maid 8 


= 
oy 


— 
ke rage —— 2 


Nor had ſhe mourn'd an hapleſs flame, 
Nor daſk'd on rocks her tender frame. 


( 22 } 
SONG X. 
BY ALLAN RAMSAY®. 
Tune, Winter wvas cauld, and my cledibi ng was hint» 


PzGGY. 


WHEN firſt my dear laddie gade to the green kill, 
And I at ew-milking firſt ſeyd my young ſkill, 
To bear the milk-bowie no pain was to me, 


When 1 at the boughting forgather'd with thee. 


Paris. 
When corn-riggs wav'd yellow, and blew hether- 
bells 


Bloom'd bonny on moorland and fweet riſing fells, 
Nae birns, briers, or breckens gave trouble to me, 
If I found the berries right ripen'd for thee. 


PzccyY. | 
When thou ran or wreſtled, or putted the ſtane, 
And came off the victor, my heart was ay fain; 
Thy ika ſport manly gave pleaſure to me, 
For nane can put, wreſtle, or run ſwift as thee. 


Paris. 
And Roſy lilts firifily the Milking the ,t 


* Ju be Gentle Shepherd,” + Ser p. 13 


(a3 1 


There's few Jenmy Nettics like Nanſy can fing, 
At Throw the wood laddie Beſs gars our lugs ring: 


But when my dear Peggy fings, with better fill, 
Tis many times ſweeter and pleaſing to me; 
For tho” they ſing nicely, they cannot like thee. 


Prccr. 
How eaſy can laſſes trow what they deſire! 
And praiſes ſae kindly increaſes Jove's fire : 
To make myſelf better and ſweeter for thee. 


SONG XI. 


ETRICK BANKS. 
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At Leith auld meal comes in, ne' er fail, 

And herrings at the Broomy Law; 

Chear up your heart, my bony laſs, 
There's gear to win we never faw. 


When winter, froſts and ſnaw begin, 
Soon as the fun gaes weſt the loch, 
At night when you fit down to ſpin, 
ru rev my pipes and play a ſpring ; 
Our pleaſant fummer back a gain. 


Syne when the trees are in their bloom, 
And gowans glent or ilka field, 

PI meet my laſs amang the broom, . 

And lead you to my ſummer ſhield : 

Then far frae a” their ſcornfu” din, 

That make the kindly hearts their ſport, 

We'll laugh and kiſs, and dance and fing, 
And gar the langeſt day feem ſhort. 


Vor. I. F 


: 
18 
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Coming down the ftreet, my jo? My miſtreſs 


And leave the dinſom town a while ? 
The blofſom'”s ſprouting frae the tree, 
And 2 the ſummer's gawn to ſmile : 

In ilka dale, green, ſhaw and park, 
Will nouriſh health, and glad ye'r mind. 


Soon as the clear goodman of day 
Does bend his morning draught of dew, 
We'll gac to ſome burn-ſide and play, 
And gather flowers to buſk ye'r brow : 
We'll pou the daizics on the green, 
The lucken gowans frae the bog; 
Between hands now and then we'll lean, 
And ſport upo the velvet fog. 
There's up into a pleaſant glen, 
A wee piece frac my father's tower, 


Which circling birks have form'd a bower : 
When e er the ſun grows high and warm, 
We'll to the cauller ſhade remove ; 
There will Lleck thee in mine arm, 
F 2 


( 28 ) 


KATY'S ANSWER. 


can- na get leave to look to my loove, Or 


tr t 


” 


fir, but I'll tine my 4ock - er; Then 


„ 


* 


San-dy ye'll fret, And wyte ye'r poor Kate, 


— 


When-e'er ye keek in your toom coffer. 


For tho” my father has plenty 


Yet he's unco frear 


To twin wi his gear; 
And fae we had need to be tenty. 


Tutor my parents wi 


caution, 
Ze wylie in ilka motion; 


Brag well o ye'r land, 


And there's my leal hand, 
Win them, PII be at your devotion. 


let mee ver fond be- bold 


9 


(00 3 


What beauty, like the bluſhing roſe, 
Firſt lighted up this flame, 

Which like the ſun, for ever glows 
Within my breaſt the ſame ! 


Ye light coquets ! ye airy things ! 
How vain is all your art ! 


How ſeldom it a lover brings 
How rarely keeps a heart ! 

O! gather from my Nelly's charms, 
That ſweet, that graceful eaſe ; 
That bluſhing modeſty that warms ; 

That native art to pleaſe ! 


Come then, my love! O come 
And feed me with thy charms ; 


n 


80 heav'nly fair, both pleaſe the eye, 
And fill the ſoul divine. 
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A- wake, my love; with ge - nial 


tunes the ſong, And Forth 


Or ftreams chat murmur through the grove ! 


Bethink thee all is on the wing, 


O more than blooming daiſies fair ! 
More fragrant than the vernal air ! 


More gentle than the turtle dove, 


Then come, the tranſient bliſs enjoy; 
Nor fear what fleets fo faſt will cloy. 


Theſe pleaſures wait on waſting f 


( 34 ) 


BY DAVID MALLET, 


ESQ. 


from each ſpray, Love melts the u 


ver-fal lay. Let us, A- man-da 


6351 


For ſoon the winter of the year, 


And age, like's winter, wall appear : 
At this thy living bloom muſt fade ; 


As that will ftrip the verdant ſhade. 
Our taſte of pleaſure then is o'er 


The feather*d ſongſters love no more; 


And when they droop, and we decay, 
Adieu the ſhades of Endermay 


( 36 ) 
SONG XVIL 
AN ADDRESS TO HIS MISTRESS» 


E | 


on ev*-ry fpray a 


BY MR. WILLIAM FALCONER. 


- bove To 


birds 


SONG XVIII. 


BY JAMES THOMSON, ESQ. 


Bid us ſigh on from 


bid us part: 


flown | 
„And all the life of 


— 
— 


mine. 


11 f, 
1 316 
3441 771 
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N 


. 


Retir'd I paſs the livelong day, 


Ve: 
= 


1— 
With all her charms of ſhape and air, 
How frail my fixt reſolves would prove! 
Again I'd yield, again I'd love ! 
SONG XX. 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON, OF BANGOUR, ESQ. 


* The laſt verſe w be frag keis quicker. 
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, plaintive ſounds, your taſk 


corn, In win-ter I mar-rted a widow, 


Proves o'er her heart the conqueſt won, 


C 


ane io me; For he's low down, he's in 


CEE 


me, ny love, He's wwait-ing on me, For he's 


a _"_— | | = 1 

1 ' — — —— 

” — A _ = C 
hy . 


low doæun, be ' inthe broom, That's wailing on m. 


My aunty Kate fits at her wheel, 
And fair ſhe lightlies me; 
But weel ken I it's a? envy, 
For ne er a jo has ſhe. 
But let them, &c. 


My couſin Kate was fair beguiPd 
Wi' Johny i the glen; 

And ay ſiniyne ſhe cries, Beware 
Of falſe deluding men. 
But let them, Cc. 


Sleed Sandy he came weſt ac night, 
And fpier'd when I faw Pate; 
And ay ſinſyne the neighbours round 
They jeer me air and late. 
But let them, &c. 


—_= ===== 
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SON G XXIII. 


Ay wak - ing oh, Waking ay and 


wea-rie, Sleep I can - na get, For 


(43 ) 
SONG 


WILL YE GO TO FLANDERS, MY MALLY, o: 


XXIV. 


, O? 


„O. 


Will ye go to Flanders, my Mally, O? 
And ſee the chief commanders, my Ma 

And the foldiers how they die, 
And the ladies loudly cry, my 


} 
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SONG Xu. 


BUGHTS MARION. 


E W- 


I've nine milk-ews, my Marion; 


PH gre them a” to my Marion, 
Juft on her bridal day; 
And ye”s get a green ſey apron, 
And waſtcoat of the London brown, 
And wow but ye will be vap'ring, 
Whene'er ye gang to the town. 


Pm young and ſtout, my Marion; 
Nane dances like me on the green; 


- 
» 


And kyrtle of the cramaſie 
And ſoon as my chin has nae hair on, 


( $1 
Sae put on your pearlins, Marion, 


But nae half ſo ſweet as thee» 


Marion 


L003 


SONG XXVI. 
Tune, To danton me *. 


Abbas! whe ate Seeley cane; 
I figh and think myſelf undone ; 
But when the lovely nymph is here, 
Pm pleas'd, yet grieve; and hope, yet fear. 
Thoughtleſs of all but her I rove: 
Ah ! tell me, is not this call'd love? 


Ah me ! what pow'r can move me fo ? 
I die with grief when ſhe muſt go, 
But I revive at her return ; 

I fmile, I freeze, I pant, I burn: 
Tranſports fo ſtrong, ſo ſweet, ſo new, 
Say, can they be to friendſhip due ? 


Ah no! *tis love, tis now too plain, 

I feel, I feel the pleaſing pain; 

For who cer ſaw bright Sylvia's eyes, 

But wiſh'd, and long'd, and was her prize? 
Gods, if the trueſt muſt be bleſs'd, 

O let her be by me poſſeſt. 


See Song xxiii, Part III. 
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SONG 


XXVII. 


TO A LADY T, on HER TAKING SOMETHING ILL 


THAT MR. K. SAID. 


BY WILLIAM HAMIL TON, OF BANGOUR, ESQ. 


paſſion mean? And muſt then mankind 


H 3 


1 Mrs. S. H. (RAusar.) 


0:8 1 


and faultleſs ſtands, 
That could ill tongues abuſe thy fame, 


ſpeech of mine ? 
Dear child, how could I wrong thy name? 


Thy form fo fair, 


Or if I durſt profanely try 


Thy beauty s pow'rful charms t upbraid, 


Nor call thy beauty to its aid. 
For Venus ev'ry heart t'enſnare, 


With all her charms has deckt thy face, 


And Pallas, with unuſual care, 


1 
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miſ- tris 


al - tcr me, Jenny; For you're the 


of 


of my mind, What - e'er you 


= 
* 


me, Jenny. 


Firſt when your ſweets enſlav d my heart, 
You ſeem'd to favour me, Jenny ; 


But now, alas! you act a part, 
That ſpeaks unconſtancy, Jenny 


1 


Unconſfaney is fic a vice, 
"Tis not befitting thee, Jenny, 
To carry ſae to me, Jenny. 


HER ANSWER 


O HAD away, had away, 
Had away frae me, Donald; 
Your heart is made o er large for ane, 
It is not meet for me, Donald: 
Some fickle miſtris you may find, 
Will jilt as faſt as thee, Donald ; 
To ilka fwain ſhe will prove kind, 
And nae leſs kind to thee, Donald. 


But Pve a heart that's naething ſuch, 
"Tis flPd with honeſty, Donald; 
PII ne er love © many, I'll love much, 


Your heart is chain'd to mine, Donald ; 


For words of falſhood © il defend 
A roving love like thine, Donald. 


Firſt when you courted, I muſt own, 

I frankly favour'd you, Donald ; 
Apparent wcrth and fair renown 

Made me believe vou true, Donald: 
Var. I. H 3 
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Ilk virtue then ſeem'd to adorn 
The man eſteem' d by me, Donald: 
But now, the maſk fallen af, I ſcorn 
To ware a thought on thee, Donald. 


And now, for ever, had away, 
Had away from me, Donald ; 
Gae ſeek a heart that's like your ain, 
And come nae mair to me, Donald : 
For Ill reſerve my ſell for ane, 
| For ane that's hker me, Donald; 
If fic a ane I canna find, 
PU ne'er loo man, nor thee, Donald. 


Donar. 
Then I'm thy man, and falſe report 
Has only tald a he, Jenny ; 
To try thy truth, and make us ſport, 
The tale was rais'd by me Jenny, 


Jenny. 
When this ye prove, and ftill can love, 
Then come away to me, Donald; 
I'm well content ne er to repent 
That I have fmil'd on thee, Donald. 


( 59 ) 


SONG XXIX. 


FLL NEVER LOVE THEE MORE. 


BY JAMES THE GREAT MARQUIS oF MON- 


_ 


ſynod in © my heart, © And” never love thee more. 


( 60 } 


As Alexander I will reign, 

And I will reign alone, 

My thoughts did evermore diſdain 

A rival on my throne. 

Or his deſerts are ſmall, 

Who dares not put' it to the touch, 
To © gain” or loſe it all. 


But I muſt rule and govern ſtill, 
And always give the law; 
And have each ſubject'ꝰ at my will, 

And all to ſtand in awe : 
But gainſt my batteries if I find 
Thou © ftorm or vex me” ſore, 
As if thou ſet' me as? a blind, 


Or in the empire of thy heart, 
Where I ſhould ſolely be, 
Another do pretend a part, 

And dare to vie with me ; 
Or if committees thou erect, 
And © go? on ſuch a ſcore, 
PI, ſmiling, mock” at thy neglect, 


But if © no faithleſs action ſtain” 
Thy love and conſtant” word, 
PII make thee famous by my pen, 


162) 
« As ne'er was known” before; 


And love thee © more and” more. 


SONG XXX. 
SLIGHTED LOVE sam TO BIDES®. 


Written before 1666. The title was prefixed by Ram- 
fay, who omitted the iſt, 3d, 4th, 6th, and Sth ftanzas. 
muſic has been in parts, but the cantus or tenor ap- 
pears to have been the only one ever publiſhed. The anti- 
quity of this ſong was the chief inducement to its inſertion» 


Var. I. i 
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j 


1. 


— 


feet Hope, where is thy ſcope? Or where— | 


— — x E by — 
thus I muſt bide For - tunes fead, I 


( 63 ) 


— rn. 


— 
muſt bide For - tunes fead. 


I had a heart, and now I heartleſs go: 


I had a mind that dayly was oppreſt: 
I had a friend that's now become my fo: 


I had a will, yet I can get no reſt. 
What have I now? nothing I trow, 
But ſpite where I had joy: 
What am I then? a heartleſs man: 
| Should love me thus deſtroy ? 
I love and ſerve one whom I do regard, 
Yet, for my love, diſdain is my reward. 


If promis'd faith, and ſecret love intend, 
And chooſe but doubt, I thought I had done well. 
If fixed eye and inward heart do bind 
A man in love, as now my heart doth feel : 
What pain is love? or what may move 
A man for to deſpair ? 
Nothing ſo great as hie deſpite 
Of his ſweet lady fair: 
Such is my chance, = now ] meft conſebs; 
I love a love, though ſhe be mercileſs. 


What pain can pierce a heart that I do want, 
If love be pain that doth any ſubdue ? 
What pain can force a body to be faint ? 
If love be pain, how can I pain eſchew ? 

I z 
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This torment to indure ; 

And have 2 WR by law nor rghe, 
My lady to procure : 
What ſhall I ſay, fince will gain-ftands the law ? 
L have a will, yet will makes me ſtand aw. 


Where ſhal I go to hide my weary face ? 
Where ſhal I find a place for my defence? 
Where is my love, who is the meeteſt place 
Of all the earth that is my confidence : 

She hath my heart, till I depart, 

Let her do what ſhe lit; 

I cannot mend, but ſtill depend, 

And dayly to inſiſt 
To purchaſe love, if love my love deſerve; 
If not for love, let love my body ſterve. 


Come here, ye gods, and judge my cauſe aright ; 
Hear my complaint before ye me condemn : 
Take you before my lady moſt of might: 
Let not the wolf devore the filly lamb. 

If ſhe may fay, by night or day, 

That ev'r I did her wrong ; 

My mind ſhal be, with cruelty, 

To ly in priſon ſtrong: 
Then ſhall ye fave a fakclefs man from pain; 
Try well my cauſe, and then remove difdais. 


665 
o lady fair, whom I do honor moll, 
vine nies and ine white ac tens 13 dave: 
Let not my love and labour thus be loſt ; 
But ſtill in mind, I pray you to ingraff, 
That I am true, and ſhall not rue 
A word that I have faid : 
I am your man, do what ye can, 
When all theſe playes are play'd. 
Then fave your ſhip unbroken on the ſand, 
Since man and goods are all at your command. 


Then chooſe to keep or loſs that you have done: 
Your friendly friend doth make you this requeſt: 
Let not friends come us lovers two between, 

Since late deteſts caus'd you me to deteſt. 
Keep hope in flee, you wdrplzee, 
Conquer your friend indeed: 
Remember ay, will come the day, 
When friends a friend will need: 

You have a friend fo friendly and ſo true, 

Keep well your friend: I ſay no more. Adieu. 
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SONG XXII. 


BY THOMAS BLACKLOCK, b. D. 


re - clin'd to dif - co - ver 


To the tune of The Bracs of Ballandyns. 


view: 


Theſe eyes then with pleaſure the dawn could ſur- 


in my 


'd 


pleaſe only my fight ; 


tortur'd in pleaſure, and languiſh in liglit 


Nor ſmiPd the 
they: 
Now ſcenes of diſtreſs 


Pm 


How happy, he cry'd, my moments once flew ! 
Ere Chloe's bright charms firit flaſh 


18 


Through changes in vain relief I purſue ; 
All, all but conſpire my griefs to renew : 
From ſunſhine to zephyrs and ſhades we repair; 
To ſunſhine we fly from too piercing an air: 
But love's ardent fever burns always the fame ; 
No winter can cool it, no ſummer inflame. 


But fee! the pale moon all clouded retires ; 

'The breezes grow cool, not Strephon's deſires: 

I fly from the dangers of tempeſt and wind, 

Yet nouriſh the madneſs that preys on my mind. 

Ah wretch ! how can life thus merit thy care, 

Since length'ning its moments, but lengthens de- 
ſpaix? | 


SONG Yum. 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON, OF BANGOUR, ESQ, 


ten - der glance, the 


red-ning cheek, O'er 
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SONG NXXXIV. 


UNGRATEFUL NANNY. 


BY CHARLES LORD BINNING *. 


— ——. 


| 


preſent, Earl of Had- 


— « univerſally la- 


mented. 
Vor. I. 


late, and father to the 


2 Lan to the 


dington. 


If Nanny call'd, did Robin ſtay, 
Or linger when ſhe bid me run? 
And all ſhe ask'd was quickly done: 
T always thought on her, but ſhe 
Would ne er beſtow a thought on me. 


To let her cows my clover taſte 

Have I not roſe by break of day? 
When did her heifers ever faſt, 
If Robin in his yard had hay? 
Tho? to my fields they welcome were, 
I never welcome was to her. | 


If Nanny ever loſt a ſheep, 

I chearfully did give her two: 
Did not her lambs in ſafety fleep 

Within my folds in froſt and ſnow ? 
Have they not there from cold been free ? 
But Nanny ſtill is cold to me. 


* 
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Whene'er I climb'd our orchard trees, 


Oh how thoſe hands that drown'd her bees 


Were ſtung! Pll ne'er forget the pain: 
Sweet were the combs as ſweet could be, 


But Nanny ne er look'd feet on me. 


If Nanny to the well did come, 
"Twas I that did her pitchers fill ; 


Her corn I carry'd to the mill : 
My back did bear her ſacks, but ſhe 
Would never bear the ſight of me. 


To Nanny's poultry oats I gave, 
Pm ſure they always had the beſt : 
Eat up a peck of peas at leaſt: 

Her little pidgeons kiſs, but ſhe 

Would never take a kiſs from me: 


And Nanny ſtill on Robin frown ? 
Alas ! poor wretch ! what ſhall I do, 
If Nanny does not love me ſoon ? 
If no relief to me ſhe'll bring, 
PV hang me in her apron-ftring. 
| K 2 


Full as they were I brought them home 
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SON G XXXV. 

SY WILLIAM HAMILTON, OF BANGOUR, ESQ, 
Tune, The yellow hair d laddie*. 

VE 1 and nymphs that adorn che gay 

2 — your ſports, and attend to my 


Amongſt all your number a lover ſo true 
Was ne'er ſo undone, with ſuch bliſs in his view. 


Was ever a nymph ſo hard hearted as mine ? 

She knows me ſincere, and ſhe ſees how I pine; 
She does not diſdain me, nor frown in her wrath, 
But calmly and mildly refigns me to death. 


She calls me her friend, but her lover denies : 
She fmiles when I'm chearful, but hears not my 
A boſom ſo flinty, fo gentle an air, 


I fall at her feet, and implore her with tears : 


» Ransav. See before, p. 13. 
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When ſoftly the tells me to hope no relief, 
My trembling lips bleſs her in ſpite of my grief 


By night, while I lumber, ſtill haunted with care, 
J ftart up in anguiſh, and ſigh for the fair: 
The fair ſleeps in peace, may ſhe ever do fo ! 


Then gaze at a diſtance, nor farther aſpire; 
Nor think ſhe ſhou'd love whom ſhe cannot admire : 
Commend her to heaven, and thyſelf to the grave. 


SONG XXXVvVr. 


BY TOBIAS SMOLLETT, M. Þ. 


In imitation of a much admired ode of Sappho. See 
Philips's tranſlation. ExGLr15# SoxGs, I. 188. 


K 3 


My murmurs fink in broken fighs ! 


Condemn'd to nurſe eternal care, 
And ever drop the ſilent tear, 
Unheard I mourn, unknown I figh, 
 Untriended live, unpity'd die 


99 1 
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! how much art thou chang'd ! 


O Alloa-houſe 


How filent, how dull to me is each grove ! 
Alas! where to pleaſe me my Sandy once ſtrove: 


L 
: 
l 
8 
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Here, Sandy, I heard the tales that you told, 

Here liſt ned too fond whenever you ſung ; 

Am I grown leſs fair then, that you are turn'd cold? 
Or fooliſh, believ'd a falſe, flattering tongue ? 


So ſpoke the fair maid, when forrow's keen pain, 

And ſhame, her laſt fault'ring accents ſuppreſt ; 

For fate, at that moment, brought back her dear 
ſwain, 


ſhepherd 
Who knows thy fair worth, and adores all thy 
charms. 


She heard; and new joy ſhot thro? her ſoft frame, 
And will you, my love! be true ? the replied: 
And live I to meet my fond ſhepherd the fame ? 
Or dream I that Sandy will make me his bride ? 
O Nelly ! I live to find thee ſtill kind; 
Still true to thy ſwain, and lovely as true; 
Then, adieu to all forrow ; what ſouls is ſo blind, 
As not to live happy for ever with you ? 


To the tune of, The Bonny Laſs Brant ſame. 


a - ny bride, Young, 
faw my bon- ny 


ſmil- ing, 


a ſhin-ing wav- y 


- 


Her 


os bated. 
Her clear een were ſurpriſing, 
And beautifully turn'd her neck, 
Her little breaſts juſt riſing : 
Or ſhoon with glancing laces, 
On her bare leg, forbad to ſhine 
Well-ſhapen native graces. 


Ae little coat, and bodice white, 
Was ſum of a' her claithing ; 
Even theſe o'er mickle ;—mair delyte 
She'd given cled wr naithing. 
She lean'd upon a flowry brae, 
Dy which a burny trotted; 
On her 1 glowr'd my faul away, 
While on her ſweets I doated. 


A thouſand beauties of deſert 
Before had ſcarce alarm'd me, 
And, bot deſigning, charm'd me. 


( 4 ) 


Hurry'd by love, cloſe to my breaſt 
I claſp'd this fund of bliſſes; 
Wa ſmiPd, and faid, Without a prieſt, 


I had nae heart to do her harm, 

And yet I could nae want her; 
What ſhe demanded, ilka charm 
Of her's pled, I ſhou'd grant her. 
Since Heaven had dealt to me a rowth, 

Strait to the kirk I led her ; 
There © plighted her my faith and trowth, 
And a young lady made her. 


dreary, The laſ- fie loſt her filk- en 


Fair her hair, and brent her brow, 

And bonny blew her een when near ye; 
The mair I priv'd her bonny mou, 

The mair I wild her for my deary. 


The broom was lang, the laſſie gay, 
And O but I was unco cheary ; 
The ſnood was tint, a well a day ! 
For mirth was turn'd to blurt and blear-eye. 


1 preſt her hand, ſhe figh'd, I woo'd, 

And ſpear'd, What gars ye ſob, my deary ? 
Quoth ſhe, I've loſt my Tilken ſaood, 

And never mair can look fae cheary. 


1 faid, Ne'er mind the filken ſnood, 

Pl buy you ane that's twice as good, 
If you'll conſent to be my deary. 
Vor. I. | T 


) 
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If you will aye be 


( 


mine, 
„ and bleſs the time, 
That in the broom I met my deary. 


'd, I feaPd 


Nae mair the ſnood ſhall make me dreary : 


Quoth the, 


SONG XI. 


HERE AWA', THERE AWA”. 
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Thro' the lang muir I have follow'd my Willie, 


. 
* 


ſhall divide us, 


I have follow'd him hame 


muir 
Whatever betide us, nought 
SON G XII. 
THE MARINER'S WIFE. 


Come, love, believe me, nothing can grieve me, 


Here awa', there awa', here awa', hame ; 
ka thing pleaſes while Willie's at hame. 


Thro' the lang 
Here awa', there awa', here awa', Willie, 


oy 


Wo . 


are ye ſure he's weel? Is 


60 


to think of wark? Ye jades, fling by your 


L 2 


Is this a time to think of wark, 

When Colin's at the door ? | 
Rax me my cloak, I'll down the key, 
There's nat luck, Cc. 


Riſe up, and mak a clean fire-fide, 
Put on the muckle pat ; 
Gie little Kate her cotton gown, 
And Jock his Sunday's coat. 
There's nae luck, Sc. 


Make their ſhoon as black as ſlaes, 
Their ſtockings white as ſnaw ; 
It's a” to pleaſure our goodman, 
He likes to ſee them braw. 
There's nae luck, Sc. 


. ˙ Q ww eo comes 


biſhop-fattin gown, ; 
And then gae tell the bailie's wife 
That Colin's come to town. 


For he's baith leel and true. 
There's nae luck, fc. 


Sae fiveet his voice, ſae ſmooth his tongue, 


His breath's like cauler air, 
His very tread has muſic in't, 
As he comes up the ftair. 
There's nae luck, Ge. 


And will I ſee his face again? 
And wil I hear him ſpeak ? 
I'm downright dizzy with the joy, 
In troth Pm like to greet! 
There's nas luck, fc. 
Var. I. L 3 


drink a bottle of 
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hae me down 'To 


MY WIFE'S TA'EN THE GEE. 


? 


me; For lang or e'er that I came hame My 


wife had ta'en the gee. 
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We fat fac late, and drank ſae ſtout, 
T be truth I tell to you, 
R 


We were a 
and or dey po 
And the tear blinds ay her ee; 
The ne'er a bed will ſhe gae to, 
But fit and tak the gee. 


In the morning ſoon, when I came down, 
The ne'er a word ſhe ſpake ; 
But mony a fad and four look, 
And ay her head fh'd ſhake. 
My dear, quoth I, what aileth thee, 
To look ſae four on me? 
PI never do the like again, 
If you'll never tak the gee. 


Har aus about my neck; 


grat. 
I you'll ne'er do the the again, 
But bide at hame wi me, 
Pl lay my life Iſe be the wife 
That's never tak the gee. 


SONG XLII. 


THE HAPPY 


far remov'd from noiſe of town, Contemns the 


— 


good and great 


Nor noiſy law, nor courts ne er heap 
Vexation in his mind: 

No trumpets rouſe him to the war, 

No hopes can bribe, no threats can dare; 

From ftate intrigues he holds afar, 

And liveth unconfin'd. 


Like thoſe in golden ages born, 


He labours gently to adorn 


His ſmall paternal fields of corn, 
And on their products feeds : 
Each ſeaſon of the wheeling year, 
Induſtrious he improves with care; 
And ſtill ſome ripened fruits appear, 
So well his toil ſucceeds. 


Now by the filver ſtream he lies, 
And next the filvan ſcene he tries, 
His ſpirit to regal: 


( 94 ) 
Now from the rock or height he views 
His fleecy flock, or teeming cows, 


No care his peace of mind deſtroys, 
Nor does he paſs his time in toys 


But, O! how pleaſant is this life ! 

Neſt with a chaſte and virtuous wife, 
And children pratling, void of ftrife, 

Around his fire at night! 


) 
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SONG 


heart to the lad TI loo'd, He was a 


lily 
And ſyne he prie'd my bonny mou, 
And fwore it was nae fin o. 
And twine it weel, &c. 


But he has left the laſs he loo'd, 
His own true love forſaken ; 
I loft among the bracken. 

And twine it weel, &c. 


SONG XLV. 
PLL CHEAR UP MY HEART. 
As I was a walking ae May-morning, The 


* G et 


on 
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And there I ſaw my faithleſs lover, And a” 
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joy gang wr him; It's ne'er be he ſhall gar me 


—. h E 


complain: PII chear up my heart, and I will get 


& —_— 
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another; I'll never lay a” my love upon ane. 


I could na get ſleeping yeſtreen for weeping, 
The tears ran down like ſhowers o' rain; 
An' had na I got greiting my heart wad a broken; 
And O! but love's a tormenting pain. 
But fince he is gane, may joy gae wi” him; 
It's never be he that ſhall gar me complain: 
PI chear up my heart, and I will get another; 
PII never lay a' my love upon ane. 


Vor. I. M 


nnen 


inn 
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When I gade into my mither's new houſe, 
I took my wheel and fate down to ſpin ; 
And a' the wooers came linking in. 

It was gear he was ſeeking, but gear he'll na get; 
And its never be he that ſhall gar me complain: 

For I'll chear up my heart, and PIl ſoon get an- 

other ; | | 
TI never lay a“ my love upon ane. 


SONG XLVI. 


MY HEART'S MY AIN. 
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of my ain; But now he's awa' to anither, And 


: — 
— 
— 
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filler, And I hae nane at a”; And tis nought but 
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the love of the tocher That's tane my lad ans. 


But I'm blyth that my heart's my ain, 
And PII keep it a“ my life, 

Until that I meet wr a lad 

Who has ſenſe to wale a good wife : 
For though I fay't myſell, 

The lad that gets me for a wife, 

He'll ne'er hae occaſion to rue. 


I gang ay fou clean and fou toſh, 
As & the neighbours can tell; 
An 
But fick as I ſpin myſell: 
ns when Fra ens in my canty, 
1 think myfell as beaw 
As Suſie, wi ” a” her 
That's tane my lad awa*. . 


But I wiſh they were buckled together, 

And may they live happy for life; 

Tho? Willie does flight me, and”s left me, 
The chield he deſerves a good wife. 


M 2 
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But, O! Pm blyth that I've miſs'd him, 
| As blyth as I weel can be; 
For ane that's ſo keen o the filler 

Will ne'er agree wr me. 


But as the truth is, I'm hearty, 

J hate to be ſcrimpit and ſcant; 
The wie thing I hae, Þ'll make uſe o't, 
And nae ane about me ſhall want : 

For I'm a good guide o the warld, 
I ken what to ha'd and to gie; 
For whinging and cringing for filler 
Will ne'er agree wr me. 


Contentment is better than riches, 
An” he wha has that, has enough ; 
The maſter is ſeldom ſae happy 
But if a young lad wou'd caſt up, 
To make me his partner for life ; 
If the chield has the ſenſe to be happy, 
He'll fa“ on his feet for a wife. 
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THE BUSH ABOON TRAQUAIR. 
BY MR. CRAWFORD. 


uk. "Trees 1 firſt did love her, 


That day ſhe ſmil'd, and made me glad, 
No maid ſeem'd ever kinder; 
I thought myſelf the luckieſt lad, 
So ſweetly there to find her: 
I try'd to ſooth my am'rous flame, 
In words that I thought tender ; 
If more there paſs'd, I'm not to blame, 
I meant not to offend her. 


Yet now ſhe ſcornful flees the plain, 
The fields we then frequented ; 

If e' er we meet ſhe ſhews diſdain, 
She looks as ne'er acquainted. 

The bonny buſh bloom'd fair in May, 
Its ſweets I'll ay remember, 

But now her frowns make it decay, 
It fades as in December. 


Ye rural powers, who hear my ſtrains, 
Why thus ſhould Peggy grieve me ? 


1 
Oh! make her partner in my pains, 
Then let her ſmiles relieve me: 

If not, my love will turn deſpair, 
My pafhon no more tender, 

PII leave the buſh aboon Traquair, 
To lonely wilds F'll wander. 


$ONG XLVIE. 


"BY AUSTIN, Mu. 5.“ 


* On the marriage of his miſtreſs, Jean, of 
John Drummond, of Megginch, eſq. to James duke of 
Atholl, in 17... This lady, having ſurvived her huſband, 
and married, ſecondly, lord Adam Gordon, is fill living. 
The tune is faid to be old. 


U 


My injured heart again to love 
Through diſtant climates I muſt rove, 
Since Jeany the has left me, O. 


And for glitt ring ſhow ſhe's left me, O. 
No cruel fair ſhall e'er more move 
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Ye pow'rs above, I to your care 


( 


Your choiceſt bleſſings be her ſhare, 
Tho” ſhe's for ever left me, O. 


Give up my charming lovely fair ; 


WAYWARD WIFE. 


the for - rn dns Soweto ion. Shoe. 


| [Your experience is but ſmall, 
As yet you've met with little thrall :] 
The black cow on your foot ne er trod *, 
Sae bide you yet, &c. 


Or ſome piece of the ſpinning wheel, 


This is an ancient proverbial expreſſion. It is uſed 
Sir John Harrington in his tranſlation of the Orlando Furi 
D e 
7 
The blacke one has not yet trod on their toe. 
Sucre, however, the authenticity of this and the fol- 
lowing ſtanza. The two lines between brackets are want 
ing in ſome copies. 


7 


N- 


( 7 ) 


She will drive at you wi' good will, 
And then ſhe'll ſend you to the de' il. 


When I like you was young and free, 

I valued not the proudeſt ſhe ; 

Like you I vainly boaſted then, 

That men alone were born to reign. 
But bide you yet, &. 


Were ſtronger men than I or you, 

Yet they were baffled by their dears, 

And felt the diſtaff and the ſheers. 
Sae bide you yet, &c. 


Stout gates of braſs, and well-built walls, 
Are proof gainſt ſwords and cannon-balls, 
But nought is found by ſea or land, 
That can a wayward wife withſtand. 

Sae bide you yet, & e. 


SONG . 
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ner of ſtrife, I took ye frae the begging, 
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made ye my wife : It was your fair outſide th 


_ 


firſt took my ee, But this *is* the laſt time 


_=_== 


my face ye fall ſce. 


Fye on ye, ill woman, the bringer o' ſhame, 


I be abuſer o' love, the diſgrace o' my name; 


The betrayer o him that fo truſted in thee : 
But this is the laſt time my face ye fall ſee. 


To the ground ſhall be razed theſe halls and theſe 
bowers, | 

DefiPd by your luſts and your wanton amours : 

FI find out a lady of higher degree; 

And this is the laſt time my face ye fall ſee. 


) 
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SONG II. 


BY ALLAN RAMSAY. 


more, We'll may be re - turn to 


Tho' hurrycanes riſe, and riſe ev'ry wind, 
They'll ne'er make a tempeſt like that in my mind; 
Tho? loudeſt of thunder on loudeſt waves roar, 
That's nathing like leaving my love on the ſhore 


( nb } 


To leave thee behind me, my heart is fair pain'd. 
By eaſe that's inglorious no fame can be gain d; 
And beauty and love's the reward of the brave, 

And I maun deſerve it before I can crave. 


Then glory, my Jeany, maun plead my excuſe; 
Since honour commands me, how can I refule ? 


Without it I ne'er can have merit for thee, 

And without thy favour I'd better not be. 

I pae then, my laſs, to win honour and fame; 
And if I ſhould luck to come gloriouſly hame, 
Il bring a heart to thee with love running o'er, 
And then PII leave thee and Lochaber no more. 


® The original words are preſerved in the Orpheus Ca- 
ledonius, and, with ſome variation, in the collections of 
3769 and 1776. | 
N 2 


ws } 


cow? O give me my ſheep, and 


Through regions remote in vain do J rove, 
And bid the wide ocean ſecure me from love ! 
O fool! to imagine that ought can ſubdue 
A love fo well founded, a paſſion fo true. 


Alas! *tis too late at thy fate to repine; 

Poor ſhepherd, Amynta no more can be thine : 

Thy tears are all fruitleſs, thy wiſhes are vain, 
O what had my youth with ambition to do; 
Why left I Amynta? why broke I my wow ? 
O give me my ſheep, and my ſheephook reftore, 
PII wander from love and Amynta no more. 


. N z 
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SONG LIE. 


BY ALLAN RAMSAY. 
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we kiſs d and promis'd time away, 

Till night ſpread her black curtain. 
I pitied all beneath the ſkies, 

Evn kings, when ſhe was nigh me; 
In raptures I beheld her eyes, 

Whach could but ill deny me. 


Sdow d I be call'd where cannons roar, 


Yet hopes again to ſee my love, 
To feaſt on glowing kiſſes, 

Shall make my cares at diſtance move, 
In proſpe& of ſuch bliſſes. | 
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In all my ſoul there's not one place 

To let a rival enter: 

Since ſhe excels in ev'ry grace, 

In her my love ſhall center. 
Sooner the ſeas ſhall ceaſe to flow, 
Their waves the Alps ſhall cover, 
On Greenland ice ſhall roſes grow, 

Before I ceaſe to love her. 


The next time I go o'er the moor 
She ſhall a lover find me; 

Tho" I left her behind me: 

Then Hymen's facred bonds ſhall chain 
My heart to her fair boſom ; 

My love more freſh ſhall bloſſom. 


SONG LIV. 


DAVID MALLET, ESQUIRE. 


7 3. 


( 
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More ſoft than the 


ſong, 


. 


O waſt the ſad found to his ear: 
And fay, tho divided fo long, 


The friend of his boſom 1s near. 


Then tell him what years of delight, 
Then tell him what ages of pain, 

I felt while I liv'd in his fight! 

I feel till I fee him again! 


( ng ) 


with my dear feoain, With bi 


Charm'd with his melocy. 


O the broom, & c. 


The burds ſtood liſtning by ; 
Een the dull cattle ſtood and gaz'd, 


He tun'd his pipe and reed ſae ſucet, 


za za Aka Aa 


( 120 ) 


While thus we ſpent our time by turns, 
Betwixt our flocks and play, 

I envy'd not the faireſt dame, 
1 

O the broom, &c. 


Hard fate that I ſhou'd baniſh'd be, 
Gang heavily and mourn, 

Becauſe I lov'd the kindeſt fwain 
That ever yet was born. 

O the broom, &c. 


He did oblige me every hour, 
Cou'd I but faithfu” be? 

He ſtaw my heart: cou'd I refuſe 
Whate'er he aſk'd of me? 

O the broom, &c. 


Farewel a” pleaſures there; 
Ye Gods reſtore me to my fwain, 
Is & I crave or cave. 


a = 


0 the brom, the bone n roam, 
I ih 3 woe add oy dur fake 
With his pipe and my ewes *. 


ma „% a + WB 
mu tw rvisi. 2 X14 9”TY. 
was 


while for to hear, When thus ihe be- gan for to 


* To this ſong Ramſay ſubſcribes the letters S. R. the 
initials, no doubt, of its author. This, therefor, is cer- 
tainly not the original, which in Ramſays own time (as we 
learn from a duet in The Gentle Shepherd”) was a popu- 
lac ſong. It muſt, indeed, be of a much earlier date, as in 
an old black letter (Engliſh) ballad of Charles or James the 
Seconds time, To a pleaſant Scotch tune, called the 
Broom of Cowdenknows, we find the following burthen ; 

With O, the broom, the bonny broom, 
The broom of Cowdenknows, 

Fain would I be in the North Country, 
3 


Vor. 1. O 
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He gently preſſing my hand. 
I view'd the wide world in its pride, 

And laugh'd at the pomp of command! 
My dear, he would © oft” to me fay, 

What makes you hard-hearted to me ? 
Oh! why do you thus turn away 

From ham who is dying for thee? 

Sae merry, &C. 


But now he is far from my fight, \ 
Perhaps a deceiver may prove; 


| Which makes me lament day and night, 
That ever I granted my love. 
At eve, when the reſt of the folk 


Were merrily ſeated to ſpin, 
I fet myſelf under an oak, 


Jocky ſpeeF'#the veſlel's fide; Ab! whacan _ 
O 2 
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* 


me, 
WY? gou'd in hand he tempted 


He prais 


brow, my rolling een, 


. 


= = 


What tho my Jocky's far wa, 
Toft up and down the anſome main, 

Pll keep my heart ane other day, 

Since Jocky may return again. 


Nae mair, falſe Jamie, ſing nae mair, 

And fairly caſt your pipe away; 
Jocky wad be troubled fair, 

To ſee his friend his love betray : 
For a your ſongs and verſe are vain, 
While Jocky's notes do faithful flow; 

My heart to him ſhall true remain, 
„— In 


Seed mats. ant awe 
And gar your waves be calm and ftill ; 
His hameward fail with breezes ſpeed, 

And dinna a' my pleaſure fpill : 

What tho* my Jocky's far away, 

Yet he will bra“ in filler ſhine; 
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SONG LvIN. 


CROWN. 


THE SILLER 


ye'l con - 


© 


his bride, Nor 


ſent to be 


What's to me a fil-lercrown,Gin frae m 


191 


THE 


— Rn 


love I part? 


The mind whaſe every wiſh is pure 
Far dearer is to me ; 

And ere I'm forc'd to © break” my faith 
Pl lay me down and die. 

For I hae pledg'd my virgin troth, 
Brave Donald's fate to ſhare ; 

And he has gi'en to me his heart, 
Wyr 2 its virtues rare. 


His gentle manners wan my heart, 
He gratefu” took the gift ; 

Cou'd I but think to ſeek it back, 
It wou'd be war than thift. 

For langeſt life can ne'er repay 
The love he bears to me; 

And ere I'm forc'd to © break” my troth, 
PI lay me down and die. 


Nin 
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BY LADY GRISSEL BAILLIE*. 


et. ene... et. 


Patrick firſt earl of Marchmont, 


* [erviſwood, eſq. whoſe wi- 
— 1746. 


* Eldeſt daughter of 
1 Baillie, of 


and wife to George 
dow ſhe dyed on the th of 


( 129 } 
When bonny young Johny came o'er the fea, 
He faid he faw naithing fae lovely as me; 
He hecht me baith rings and mony braw things; 
. 
He hecht me, &C. 


He had a wee titty that loo'd na me, 

Becauſe I was twice as bonny as ſhe ; 

She rais'd ſuch a pother twixt him and his mother, 
That were na my heart light, I wad die. 

She rais'd, &c. 


Wee nden ba 

The wife took a dwam, and lay down to die ; 

She main'd and ſhe grain'd out of dolour and pain, 
Till he vow'd he never wad fee me again. 

She main d, &C. 


His kin was for ane of a higher degree, 
Said, What had he to do with the like of me? 
Albeit I was bonny, I was na for Johny: 
r 
Albeit I was, &c. 


They faid, 1 had neither cow nor caff, 

Nor dribbles of drink rins throw the draff, 

Nor pickles of meal rins throw the mill- eye; 

And were na my heart light, I wad die. - 
Ner pickles of, &c. 


9130) 


She ſpy d me as I came or the lee; 

And then ſhe ran in and made a loud din, 

Believe your ain een, an ye trow na me. 
And then ſhe, &c. 


His bonnet ſtood ay fou round on his brow ; 
His auld ane looks ay as well as ſome's new: 
But now he lets't wear ony gate it will hing, 
But now be, &c. 


And now he gaes dandering ® about the dykes, 

And 2” he dow do is to hund the tykes: 

The live-lang night he ne'er fteeks his eye, 

And were na my heart light, I wad die. 
The kwe-lang, &c. 

Were I young for thee, as I hae been, 

We ſhou'd hae been galloping down on yon green, 

And linking it on the lilly-white lee ; 

And wow gin I were but young for thee ! 
And linking, tee. 


* 50 Lord Hailes, Ramſay and others read * drooping. | 
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SONG LX. 


MY DEARY, 


IF YOU DIE. 


give me 


Love never more ſhall 


pain, My 


love's ſo true to me; With 


If fate ſhall tear thee from my breaſt, 
How ſhall 1 lonely ftray ! 

In fighs the filent day. 

I ne'er can ſo much virtue find, 
Nor ſuch perfection ſee : 

Then Pl renounce all womankind, 
My Peggy, after thee. 


Muſt all the world engage. 

Twas this that, life the morning ſun, 
Gave joy and life to me ; 

And when its deftin'd day is done, 
With Peggy let me die. 


Ye powers that ſmile on virtuous love, 
And in fuch pleaſures ſhare, 
You who its faithful flames approve, 


TI 


J 
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Reſtore my Peggy's wonted charms, 


Thoſe charms fo dear to me ; 


Pm loſt if Peggy die. | 


ma - riners to bear her com-pa-ny;'T 


| > 


My love he built another ſhip, and ſet her on the 

And nane but twenty mariners for to bring her 
hame ; 

But the weary wind began to riſe, and the ſea be- 

gan to rout, 

My love then and his bonny ſhip dm d vibe, 
about. 


There ſhall neither coif come on my head, nor 
comb come in my hair, 

There ſhall neither coal nor candle light ſhine in 
my bower mair ; 

Nor will I love another one, until the day I die: 

For I „„ 
in the ſea. 


O had your tongue, my daughter dear, be ſtill and 
de content; 
There are mair lads in Galloway, ye need nae fair 
lament. 


| ( 35 ) 
O! there is nane in Galloway, there's nane at a” 
for me : | 
For I never lov'd a love but ane, and he's drown'd 
in the ſea. 
SONG LXII. 


AULD ROBIN GRAY. 


BY LADY ANN LIXDSAY*., 


— — 
the ſheepare in the fauld, and the 


* Daughter to the late Earl of Balcarras. 
* 


Young Jemmy loo'd me well, and ſought me for 
But ſaving a crown he had naithing beſide; 
To make that crown a pound, my [emmy gadetoſea; 


He had nae been awa? a week but only twa, 
When my mother ſhe fell fick, and the cow was 
ſtoun awa ; 
„„ 
And auld Robin Gray came a courting me. 


My father coudna work, and my mother coudna ſpin, 
I toiPd day and night, but their bread I coudna win; 
Auld Rob maintain'd them baith, and wr tears in 

his ee, | 
Said, Jenny, for their ſakes, O marry me. 


My heart it faid nay, I look'd for Jemmy back; 
But the wind it blewhigh, and the ſhip it was a wreck: 
The ſhip it was a wreck, why did na Jemmy die? 
And why do I hve to fay waes me? 


( 2 3- 


My father” argued fair, tho? my mother didna ſpeak, 

She looked in my face till my heart was like to break; 

So they gi ed him my hand, tho” my heart was in the 
ſea, 


And auld Robin Grey is gudeman to me. 


| had na been a wife a week but only four, 
When fitting ſae mournfully at the door, | 
I aw my Jemmy's wreath, for I coudna think it he, 

Till he ſaid, I'm come back for to marry thee. 


O fair did we greet, and muckle did we ſay, 

We took but ae kiſs, and we tore ourſelves away : 
I wiſh I were dead! but I'm no like to die; 
And why do I hve to ſay waes me? 


I gang like a ghaiſt, and I carena to ſpin; 

I Arena think on Jemmy, for that would be a ſin ; 
But I' do my belt a gude wife to be, 
For auld Robin Grey is kind unto me. 
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Young Jem-my loo'd me well,and[he]ſought me 


for me. He had nac been a- wa” 


To the tune of, Nunbess Lament; or, Pinky-Houſe*. 


As Sylvia in a foreſt lay, 
To vent her woe alone, 
Her ſwain, Sylvander, came that way, 
Ah! is my love (ſhe faid) to you 

So worthleſs and fo vain ? 
Why is your wonted fondneſs now 
Converted to diſdain ? 


See before, p. 29+ 
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You vow'd the light ſhou'd darkneſs turn, 
Eie you'd exchange your love ; 
In ſnades now may creation mourn, 
Since you unfaithful prove. 

Was it for this I credit gave 
To ev'ry oath you ſwore? 

Bur, ah! it ſeems they moſt deceive, 
Who moſt our charms adore. 


"Tis plain your drift was all deceit, 
The pracuce of mankind : 
Alas! I fee it, but too late, 
My love had made me blind. 
For you, delighted I could die: 
But, oh! with grief Pm filPd, 
To think that credulous conſtant I 
Shou d by yourſelf be killꝰd. 


She found her vital ſpirits fail, 

And ſenſes at a ſtand, 
Sylvander then began to melt: 

But &'er the word was given, 

The heavy hand of death ſhe felt, 
Aud figh'd her ſoul to heaven. 
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BY DAVID MALLET, ESQUIRE. 


SONG 


the cold eſt heart, In 


To warm and 


awake the dead! 


( 242 ) 
ſounds he told his tale, 
Soft as the ſighings of the gale 


o 


f 


That wakes the flowery year. 
What wonder he could charm with eaſe !_ 
Whom happy Nature form'd to pleaſe, 

Whom Love. had made ſincere. 

At morn he left me—fought, and fell 

And faw the tears I ſhed: 


For ah! no fighs the paſt recall, 
No 


Tears that muſt ever, ever fall; 


In 


Yeſtreen I made my bed fu* braid, 
This night PII make it narrow ; 

For a“ the live- lang winter night 
Ily twin'd of my marrow. 


O came you by yon water- fide ? 
Pou'd you the roſe or lilly ? 

Or came you by yon meadow green ? 
Or ſaw you my ſweet Willy ? 


She ſought him eaſt, ſhe ſought him weſt, 

She ſought him braid and narrow; 

Syne, in the cleaving of a craig, 
She found him drown'd in Yarrow. 


( 144 ) 


' SONG LXVI. 
BY MISS HOME. 
Tune, The Flowers of the Foro .. 


ADIEU, ye fireams that ſmoothly glide 
Tarough mazy windings o'er the plain; 
Tu in ſome lonely cave reſide, | 
Flower of the foreſt was my love, 
Soft as the ſighing ſummer's gale, 
Gentle and conſtant as the dove, 
Blooming as roſes in the vale. 


Alas! by Tweed my love did ſtray, 

For me he fearch'd the banks around; 

But, ah ! the fad and fatal day, 

My love, the pride of fwains, was drown'd, 
Now droops the willow o'er the ſtream, 

Pale ſtalks his ghoſt in yonder grove, 
Dire Fancy paints him in my dream, 

| Awake I mourn my hopeleſs love. 


See Claſs IV. Song I. 
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SONG LXVIL 


WHERE HELEN LIES®. 


wiſh I were where 


1 


| vighttie on me cri 


fair! Oh Helen chaſte! Were I 


oh He len 


with 
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ſerved for ſome time againſt 


return viſited the grave of his unfortunate miſtreſs, 
ſtretched himſelf on it, and expiring on the ſpot, was in- 


the tomb-ſtone, with hic jacet Adam Fleming: the only me- 
morial of this unhappy gentleman, except an ancient ballad 
of no great merit, which records the tragical event: 
„Which, he adds in a note, happeaed either the latter 
end of the reign of James V. or the beginning of that of 


and ingenious gentleman in Scotland, well known in the 
literary world, repreſents the lovers “ walking” inſtead of 
cc ſitting, and takes no notice of Adam's flight into Spain, 
and ſervice again the Inſidels, who were, in fact, completely 
ſubdued many years before the reign of James V. It adds 
that, on the ſpot where Helen fell was erected a cairn.” 

Whether this be the „ ancient ballad” alluded to by 
Mr. Pennant is uncertain. Indeed, from the following 


at thy reſt, On fair Kirko-nell lee. 


I wich my grave were growing green! 
My winding ſheet put o'er my e en! 
] wiſh my grave were growing green, 
On fair Kirkonell lee ! 
Where Helen lies ! where Helen lies! 
I wiſh I were where Helen lies ! 
Soon may 1 be where Helen lies! 
| Who dy'*d for luve of me. 


paſſage in one written by © Thomas Poynton, a pauper, 
after he had read Drummond of Hawthornden's Hiſtory of 
Scotland, printed in the **Gentleman's Magazine, for fuly 
gy — — not; or at 

leaſt that the writer deſcribes a very different performance. 


T'other day as ſhe work'd at her wheel, 
She ſang of fair Eleanor's fate, 

Who fell by ftern jealouſy's ſteel, 

A2 on Kirtle's ſmooth margin ſhe fate. 
Her lover, to ſhield from the dart, 
Moſt eargerly ſhe interpos'd ; 

The arrow tranſpierc'd her fond heart, 
The fair in his arms her eyes clos'd. 


O Fleming! how wretched thy doom, 
Thy love to ſee wounded tu death; 

No wonder that, ftretch'd on her tomly 
In grief thou furrender' thy breath. 


Yet one conſolation was thine, 

To ſoften fate': rigid decree, 

* myſtre ſs her life did reſign, 
A martyr to love and to thee. 


Q 2 
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THE BRAES OF YARROW. 


TO LADY JANE 08. 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON, OF BANGOUR, E$9. 


think nae mair of the Braces of Yarrow. 
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For ſhe has tint her luver luver dear, 
Her luver dear, the cauſe of forrow, 
And I hae flain the comlieſt fwain 

That e er pu'd birks on the Braes of Yarrow, 
Why runs thy ſtream, O Yarrow, Yarrow, red? 

Why on thy braes heard the voice of forrow? 
And why yon melancholeous weids 

Hung on the bony birks of Yarrow. 
What yonder floats on the rueful, rueful flude? 
What's yonder floats ? O dule and forrow! 
"Tis he the comely fivain I flew 

Upon the duleful Braes of Yarrow. 


Waſh, O waſh his wounds, his wounds in tears, 
His wounds in tears, with dule and ſorrow, 
And lay him on the braes of Yarrow. 
Then build, then build, ye fiſters fiſters ſad, 

Ye ſiſters fad, his tomb with forrow, 

And weep around in waeful wiſe, 

His helpleſs fate on the Braes of Yarrow. 
Curſe ye, curſe ye, his uſeleſs uſeleſs ſhield, 
The fatal ſpear that pierc'd his breaſt, 

His comely breaſt on the bracs of Yarrow. 
Did I not warn thee not to lue, 

And warn from fight? but wo my ſorrow, 
OFer raſhly bald, a ſtronger arm 


Thou met'f, and fell on the Braes of Yarrow. 


6161) 
the graſs, 
Yellow on Yarrow's bank the gowan, 


Fair hangs the apple frae the rock, 
Sweet the wave of Yarrow flowan. 


Flows Yarrow ſweet? as fiveet, as ſweet flows 


Tweed, 
As green its graſs, its gowan yellow, 
As fiveet ſmells on its braes the birk, 
The apple frac the rock as mellow. 


In * flow'ry” bands thou him did ſt fetter; 
Tho” he was fair and weil beluv'd again, 
Than me, he never lued thee better. 


Buſk ye, then buſk, my bony bony bride, 
Buſk ye, buſk ye, my winſome marrow, 

Buſk ye, and lue me on the banks of Tweed, 
And thank nae mair on the Braes of Yarrow. 


C. How can I buſk a bony bony bride ? 
How can I buſk a winſome marrow ? 
How lue him on the banks of Tweed, 
That flew my luve on the Braes of Yarrow? 


O Yarrow fields, may never never rain, 
No dew thy tender bloſſoms cover, 
For there was baſely ſlain my luve, 

| My luve, as he had not been a lover. 


1 


R 
Ah! wretched me ! I little little ken'd 
He was in theſe to meet his ruin. 


The boy took out his milk white milk-white ſteed, 
Unheedful of my dule and forrow ; 

But e' er the toofal of the night 
He lay a corps on the Braes of Yarrow. 


Much I rejoic'd that waeful waeful day ; 
I ang, my voice the woods returning; 
But lang e'er night the ſpear was flown 


What can my barbarous barbarous father do, 
But with his cruel rage purſue me? 
How can'ſt thou, barbarous man, then woo me? 


My happy fiſters may be may be proud, 
With cruel, and ungentle ſcoſſin, 

May bid me ſeek on Yarrow Braces 

My luver nailed in his coffin. 


My brother Douglas may upbraid, 
And ſtrive with ing words to muve me, 
My luver's blood is on thy ſpear, 


How can 't thou ever bid me luve thee? 


- 
| 


( 153 ) 


Yes, yes, prepare the bed, the bed of luve, 

With bridal ſheets my body cover, 

Unbar, ye bridal maids, the door, 
Let in the expected huſband lover. 

But who the expected huſband huſband is? 

His hands, methinks, are bath'd in laughter c 


Ah me! what ghaſtly ſpectre's yon, 
Comes, in his pale fhroud, bleeding afier 


| Pale as he is, here lay him lay him down, 
Olay his cold head on my pillow ; 
Take aff take aff theſe bridal weids, 


Pale tho” thou art, yet beſt yet beſt beluv'd, 
O could my warmth to life reſtore thee ! 
Yet lye all night between my briefts, 
No youth lay ever there before thee. 


Pale pale indeed, O lovely lovely youth, 
Forgive, forgive ſo foul a ſlaughter, 
And lye all night between my brieſts, 
No youth ſhall ever lye there after. | 
4. Return, return, O mournful mournful bride, 
Return, and dry thy uſeleſs ſorrow, 


Thy luver heeds nought of thy ſighs, 
He yes a corps on the Bracs of Yarrow, 
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SONG IXIX. 
THE BRAES OF YARROW®, 


BY MR. JOHN LOGAN, 
ONE OF THE MINISTERS OF LEITH. 


« 'T HY Braes were bonny, Yarrow ftream ! 
When firſt on them I met my lover; 
« Thy Braces how dreary, Yarrow ſtream ! 
When now thy waves his body cover! 
& For ever now, O Yarrow ſtream ! 
Thou art to me a ſtream of forrow ; 
For never on thy banks ſhall I 
« Behold my love, the flower of Yarrow. 


« He promis d me a milk-whate ſteed, 
«© To bear me to his fathers bower's ; 
„He promis'd me a little page, 
To ſquire me to his father's towers; 
« He promis'd me a wedding ring, — 
4 The wedding-day was fix'd to-morrow ;— 
«© Now he is wedded to his grave, 
Alas, his watery grave, in Yarrow ! 


e Sweet were his words when laſt we met: 
« My paſſion I as freely told hun ! 

6 Claſp'd in has arms, I little thought 
« That I ſhould never more behold him! 


„The air is ſuppoſed to be that of the preceding 


( 


« Scarce was he gone, I faw his ghoſt, 
It vaniſh'd with a ſhriek of forrow ; 
Thrice did the water-wraith aſcend, 
« And gave a doleful groan thro Yarrow. 
« His mother from the window look'd 
« With all the longing of a mother ; 
_« His little ſiſter weeping walk'd 
The green-wood path to meet her brother: 
They ſought him eaſt, they him weſt, 
They ſought him all the foreſt thorough ; 
They only ſaw the cloud of night, 
« 'They only heard the roar of Yarrow ! 


« No longer from thy window look, 
Thou haſt no ſon, thou tender mother! 
No longer walk, thou lovely maid ! 
« Alas, thou haft no more a brother! 
No longer ſeek him eaſt or weſt, 
And ſearch no more the foreſt thorough ! 
« For, wandering in the night fo dark, 

« He fell a lifeleſs corpſe in Yarrow. 
The tear ſhall never leave my cheek, 

No other youth ſhall be my marrow ; 
Fl ſeek thy body in the ſtream, | 

“ And then with thee I'll ſleep in Yarrow.” 
The tear did never leave her cheek, 

No other youth became her marrow ; 
She found his body in the ſtream, 

And now with him ſhe ſleeps in Yarrow. 


156) 
SONG LXX. 


wa ly yon burn-fide, Where I and my love 


( 197 ) 


O waly, waly, but love be bonny, 

A little time while it is new, 
But when tis auld it waxeth cauld, 

And fades away like the morning dew. 
O wherefore ſhou'd I buſk my head? 

Or wherefore ſhou'd I kame my hair? 
For my true love has me forſook, 

And fays he'll never love me mair. 


Now Arthur-ſeat *® ſhall be my bed, 
Tube ſheets ſhall ne er be fyP'd by me, 
Saint Anton's well ſhall be my drink, 
Since my true love has forſaken me. 
Martinmas wind, when wilt thou blaw, 
And ſhake the green leaves off the tree ? 
O gentle death, when wilt thou come ? 
For of my life I am weary. 


'Tis not the froſt that freezes fell, 
Nor blawing ſnaw's inclemency, 
Tis not fic cauld that makes me cry, 
But my love's heart grown cauld to me. 
When we came in by Glaſgow town, 
We were a comely ſight to ſee ; 
My love was clad in the black velvet, 
And I my fell in cramaſfie. 
* A high bill near Edinburgh. 
Vor. I. R 
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win, 


my young babe were born, 


if 


d my heart in a caſe of gold, 


That love had been fo ill to 
And pin'd with a filver pin. 
And ſet upon the nurſe's knee; 
And I my fell were dead and gane, 
For a maid again I'll never be! 


Fd lock 


Oh, oh! 


4 


* 


4. 
- 
” 


* 


> 


. 
* 


. 


* 
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Balow, my darling, fleep a while, 

And when thou © wak*f,” then ſweetly ſinile; 

But ſmile not as thy father did, 

To cozen maids ; nay, God forbid : 

But in © thine eye” his look 1 fee, 

The tempting look that ruin'd me.” 
Balow, &c. | 


When he began to court my love, 
And with his ſugar'd words to move ; 
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His tempting face and flattering chear 

In time to me did not appear ; 

But now I ſee that cruel he 
Balow, &c. 


I was too credulous at the firſt 

To grant thee © all” a maiden durſt; 

© Thou ſwore for ever true to prove, 

Thy faith unchang'd, unchang d thy love; 

* But quick as thought the change is wrought, 

© Thy love's no more, thy promiſe nought. 
Balow, &c. 

I wiſh I were a maid again, 

From young men's flatt'ry Pd refrain; 

For now unto my grief I find, 

They all are” faithleſs and unkind, | 

Their tempting charms © bred all* my harms, 

Witneſs my babe lyes in my arms. 
Balew, &c. 


I take my fate from © bad” to worſe, 

That I maſt needs © be now a nurſe, 

And lull my young fon in my lap: 

From me, ſweet orphan, take the pap : 

Balow, my boy, thy mother mild 

Shall ſing, as from all bliſs exil'd. 
Bala, &c. 
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Balow, my child, weep not ſor me, 

Whoſe greateſt grief's for wronging thee, 
Nor pity her deſerved ſmart, 

Who can blame none but her © fond” heart; 
For too ſoon truſting lateſt © finds“ 

That faireft tongues have falſeſt minds. 
Balosv, EC. 


Balow, my boy, thy father's © fled,” 

When he the thriftleſs ſon has play'd ; 

Of vows and oaths forgetful, he 

Preferr'd the wars to thee and me : 

But now, perhaps, thy curſe and mine 
Balew, &c. 


Farewel, farewel, thou falſeſt youth, 
That ever kiſs'd a woman's mouth; 
Let never any after me 

Submit unto thy 

For if ſhe do, O! — 
Wilt' her abuſe, and care not how. 
n 


* Bur curſe not bim, perhaps now he, 
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* And laid the dear deceiver low.“ 


I wiſh I were into © the” bounds 

Where he lies ſmother'd in his wounds, 

Repeating, as he pants for air, 

My name, whom once he calld his fair: 

No woman is fo fiercely ſet, 

. 
Jau, &c. 


If linnen lacks, for my love's fake, 

Then quickly to him would I make, 

My fmock, once for his body meet, 

And wrap him in that wi 

Ay me! how happy had I been, 

If he had ne'er been wrapt therein! 
Balow, &c. 


Balow, my boy, Pl weep for thee, 
Too ſoon, alake thou'lt weep for me” 
Thy griefs are growing to a ſum, 

God grant thee patience when they come! 
Born to ſuſtain,” thy mother's ſhame ; 

A hapleſs fate, a baſtard's name ! 
alu, &. 


SCOTISH SONGS. 
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SONG l. 
THE GABERLUNZIE-MAN. 


BY KING JAMES V. 
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O wow ! quo? he, were I as free, 
As firſt when I ſaw this country, 
How blyth and merry wad I be! 
And I wad never think lang. 
He grew canty, and ſhe grew fain ; 


And O! quo” he, ann ye were as black 
As Cer the crown of my dady's hat, 
'Tis I wad lay thee by my back, 

And awa” wi me thou ſhou'd gang. 
And O! quo? ſhe, ann I were as white, 
As e er the ſnaw lay on the dike, 

Pd clead me braw and lady like, 
And awa” with thee Pd gang. 


Between the twa was made a plot; 
And wilily they ſhot the lock, 

And faſt to the bent are they gane. 
And at her leiſure pat on her claiſe ; 
Syne to the ſervants bed ſhe 
To ſpeer for the filly poor man. 


She gaed to the bed where the beggar lay, 
The ſtrae was cauld, he was away, ” 


166) 


She clapt her hand, cry'd, Waladay, 

For ſome of our gear will be gane. 
Some ran to coffers, and ſome to kiſts, 
But nought was town that cou'd be miſt, 
She danc'd her lane, cry'd, Praiſe be bleſt, 

I have lodg'd a leal poor man. 


Since nathing's awa', as we can learn, 
The kirn's to kirn, and milk to earn, 
And bid her come quickly ben. 
The ſheets was cauld, ſhe was away, 
And faſt to her good wife can fay, 
She's aff with the gaberl zie-mar 


O fy gar ride, and fy gar rin, 

And haſte ye find theſe traytors again ; 

For ſhe's be burnt, and he's be ſlain, 

Some rode upo horſe, ſome ran a fit, 

The wife was wood, and out o her wit: 

She cou'd na gang, nor yet cou'd ſhe fit, 
But ay ſhe curs'd and ſhe ban'd. 


| Mean time far hind our er the lee, 
Fu ſnug in a glen, where nane cou'd ſee, 
The twa, with kindly ſport and glee, 
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Cut frae a new cheeſe a whang : 
The priving was good, it pleas'd them baith, 
To lo'e her for ay, he gae her © his” aith ; 
Quo' ſhe, To leave thee I will be laith, 

My winſome gaberlunzie- man. 


O kend my minny I were wi you, 
Il fardly wad ſhe crook her mou, 
Sic a poor man ſhe'd never trow, 
My dear, quo he, ye're yet o'er young, 
And ha'na lear'd the beggars tongue, 
To fellow me frae town to town, 
WY cauk and keel I'll win your bread, 
Whilk is a gentle trade indeed, 
To carry the gaberlunzie on. 
Il bow my leg, and crook my knee, 
And draw a black clout o'er my eye, 
A cripple or blind they will ca” me, 
Whale we ſhall be merry and fing. 
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He wad neither ly in barn, nor yet wad he in byre, 
But in a hint the ha” door, or elſe a fore the fire. 


The beggar's bed was made at &en wy good clean 
ſtraw and hay, 
Andin a hint the ha* door, 222. 
42222. 


Up raiſe the goodman's dochter, and for to bar the | 
door, 


find have fhe — — 7 the foes. 
And we'll gang nae mair, &c. 2 


. . 
O hooly, hooly wi me, fir, ye ll waken our good - 
man. 


And well gang nae mair, &c. 


The beggar was a cunnin loon, and ne*er-a word 
he ſpake, 
nurn 
A gang ane mair, &c. 


Is there ony dogs into this town ? maiden, tell me 
true, 


„ 
? 


And well gang nac mair, &c. 
8 


Vor. I. 


( 170 ) 
They'll rive a“ my meal pocks, and do me meikle 


wrang. 
O dool for the doing o't! are ye the poor man? 
And well gang nae mair, &c. 


Then the took up the meal pocks and flang them 
Oer the wa; 


The d-1 gae w?P the meal pocks, my maidenhead 
and a*. 


And well gang nae mair, &c. 
I took ye for ſome gentleman, at leaſt the laird of 


Brodie ; 
O dool for the doing o't! are ye the poor bodie? 
And we'll gang nas mair, &c. 


He took the laffe in his arms, and gee her Mis 
three, | 

And four-and-twenty hunder merk to pay the nu- 

Hud well gang nae mair, &c. 


He took a horn frae his fide, and blew baith loud 
and ſhrill, 
. 
o'er the hill. 
A we'll gang nac mair, &c. 


1 


And he took out his little knife, loot a his duddies fa', 


And he was the braweſt gentleman that was amang 


. 


&C. 


S$SONG IL 
THE COCK LAIRD. 
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And * 


height : 
O ay for ſicken quarters as I gat 


them a*. 


The beggar was a cliver loon, and he lap ſhoulder 


— 


her his ſweet. Wilt thou gae a - 


To buy ought I ne'er have 0 
A penny, quoth he. 
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SONG VV. 
MY JO JANET. 


is to e them to 
— Holy 


x 
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® To make them luirds in the 


ſeek protection within the 
houſe, where debtors are privileged 


Keeking in the draw-well clear, 
What if I ſhouw'd fa in, | 
Syne a' my kin will ſay and ſwear, 
I drown'd my fell for fin. 
Had the better be the brae, 
Janet, Janet; 
Had the better be the brae, 


My jo Janet. 


Good fir, for your courteſie, 
- Coming through Aberdeen then, 
For the love ye bear to me, 
Buy me a pair of ſhoon then. 
Clout the auld, the new are dear, 
— Janet, Jane; 
Ae pair may gain ye haff a year, 
My jo Janet. 


176) 
SONG V. 
AULD ROB MORRIS. 


( 


DovenrIR. 
Ha'd your tongue, mither, and let that a bee, 


For his eild and my eild can never agree: 


11 


They'll never agree, and that will be ſeen; 
For he's fourſcore, and I'm but fifteen. 


Mir RER. 


Ha'd your tongue, daughter, and lay by your pride, 
For he's be the bridegroom, and ye's be the bride; 
He ſhall ly by your fide, and kiſs ye too: 

Auld Rob Morris is the man ye maun loo. 


DoucnrER. 
Auld Rob Morris I ken him fou weel, 
| His a— it ſticks out like ony peet-creel; 
| He's out-ſhinn'd, in-kneed, and ringle-ey'd too : 
Aud Rob Morris is the man I'll ne er loo. 


Mirazz. 
; | Tho? auld Rob Morris be an elderly man, 
Yet his auld braſs it will buy a new pan; 
Then, doughter, ye ſhouldna be fo ill to ſhoo, 
For auld Rob Morris is the man ye maun loo. 


DoucnTER. 


But auld Rob Morris I never will hae, ” 
His back is ſae ſtiff, and his beard is grown gray: 
I had utter die than live whim a year; 
ae mair of Rob Morris I never will hear. 


vol. I. 8 8 
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I'll rather chuſe to thole grim death; 

So ccaſe and let me be, laddie. 

For what? ſays he. Good troth, faid I, 
No dominies for me, laddie : | 

For ladies conjunct- fee, laddie : 

When books and gowns are all cried down, 


But for your fake I'll flece the flock, 
Grow rich as I grow auld, laſfie ; 
If I be fpar'd PII be a laird, 
And thou's be Madam calPd, laſſie. 
But what if ye ſhou'd chance to die, 
Leave bairns, ane or twa, laddie ? 
Naething wad be reſerv'd for them 
But hair-mould books to gnaw, laddie. 


At this he angry was, I wat, 
He gloom'd and look'd fu' high, laddie : 
When I perceived this, in haſte 
I left my dominie, laddie. 
Fare ye well, my charming maid, 
This leffon learn of me, laſſie, 
At the next offer hold him faſt, 
That firſt makes love to thee, laſſie. 


And coming down the town, laddie, 


And he tank me by bakk the heads, 
"Twas help in time of need, laddie : 

Fools on ceremonies ſtand, 

At twa words we agreed, laddie. 


He led me to his quarter-houſe, 
Where we enchang d a word, laddie : 
We had nae uſe for black gowns there, 
We married o'er the ſword, laddie. 
Martial drums is muſic fine, 
Compar'd wi' tinkling bells, laddie ; 
Gold, red and blue, is more divine 
Than black, the hue of hell, laddie. 


Kings, queens, and princes, crave the aid 
„„ e 

While dominies are much 

— — 

Away wi 2 theſe whining loons, 
They look like Let me be, laddie; 

Pve more delight in roaring guns; 

No dominies for me, laddie. 


SONG VII. 


NANS V. 


SCORN Fu 


gane, To 


Nanſy's to the greenwood 


| ＋ 
he has fol-low'd 


her, To gain 


- ——— 
or do, She 


* N 


My minny,” or my aunty ? 


With chapped ſtocks fou butter d well; 
And was not that right dainty ? 


Altho' my father was nae laird, 
"Tis daffin to be vaunty, 

He keepit ay a good kail-yard, 

A ha” houſe and a pantry : 
A good blew bonnet on his head, 

An owrlay bout his cragy; 

And ay until the day be died, 

He rade on good ſhanks nagy. 


Now wae and wonder on your ſnout, 
Wad ye hae bonny Nanſy? 


Wad ye compare ye'r ſell to me, 
A docken till a tanſie? 


J have a wooer of my ain, 


(163) 


And well I wat his bonny mou” 
Is ſweet like ſugar-candy. 


Wow, Nanſy, what needs a' this din ? 
Do I not ken this Sandy ? 
I'm ſure the chief of a” his kin 
Was Rab the beggar randy : 
Pare baith him and his billy ; 
Will ye compare a naſty pack 
To me your winſome Willy ? 


My gutcher left a good braid ſword, 
Tho? it be auld and ruſty, 

Yet ye may tak it on my word, 
It is baith ſtout and truſty; ' 

And if I can but get it drawn, 
Which will be right uneaſy, | 

I ſhall lay baith my lugs in pawn, 
That he ſhall get a heezy. 


Then Nanſy turn'd her round about, 
Ye wadna miſs to get a clout, 

I ken he diſna fear ye : | 
Sac had ye'r tongue and fay nae mair, 
Set ſome where elſe your fancy ; 
For as lang's Sandy's to the fore, 

Ye never thall get Nanſy. 
T 2 
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SONG VIII. 


LASS GIN YE LO'E ME TELL ME NOW. 


laid a 


I ha'e 


her- ring in ſa't, 


11 Re 


me tell me now 


0 
2 


e a calf will 


] 


Laſs gin ye 


be a cow, 


— 
1030n 


I kz'e a pig will ſoon be a ſow, 


I've a houſe on yeader muir, 
rr 


day to woo, 
I ets 6 tom wad They a benn, 
Laſs gin ye lo'e me tak me now ! 
I ha'e three chickens and a fat hen, 
And I canna come ony mair to woo. 


Pve a hen wr a happity leg, 

| Laſs gin ye lo'e me tak” me now! 
Which ilka day lays me an egg, 

And I canna come ilka day to woo. - 
I ha'e a kebbock upon my ſhelf, 
Laſs gin ye lo'e me tak” me now! 

I downa eat it a* myſelf ; 
And I winna come ony mair to woo *. 


There ſeems to exiſt an older ſong with a fimilar 
burden; as Lord Hailes, in his notes on the Wowing 
of Jok and Jynny,”” (“ Ancient Scottiſh Poems, 2770.” ) 
ves the following lines from a more modern Scotti ih 
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SONG IX. 
FOR THE LOVE OF JEAN. 


Jocky faid to jean-y, Jeany, wilt thou 


L TIES 


ts 1 B 
—— | 


do't? Necra fit, quo*Jean-y, for my toch. 


Ch | 
ergood; For my tochergood, I win-ma 


—— —— 


marr, thee. E'ens ye like, quo” Jon-ny, 


— — 


ye may let it be. 


I hae gowd and gear, I hae land enough, 
I hae ſeven good owſen ganging in a pleugh, 


Ganging in a pleugh, and linking o'er the lee; 
And gin ye winna take me, I can let ye be. 


* 
» 


fire, and merry ſhall we be: 
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I hae a good ha” houſe, a barn and a byer, 
door, PII make a rantin fire 


Pl make a rantin 


A ſtack afore the 


And gin ye winna take me, I can let ye be. 


. 
. 


a laſſie free, 


ve' re welcomer to take me than to let me be. 


5 
m 


jeany faid to Jocky, gin ye winna tell, 
Ye ſhall be the lad, PII be the laſs my fell 
Ye're a bonny lad, and I 


SONG X. 


lo'es na a laſf - ie but me; He's willing to 


- 
3 


o green, An' his 
— 


price was a kiſs of my” mou; An' I paid 


o' mittens 


ſtytinꝰ ſae bauld 
For we can do the thing whan we're young 
That we canna do weel whan we're auld. 


s ay makin a phraze, 


That Pm lucky young to be wed ; 


| 


A 


him the debt yeſ- treen. 


O me ſhe was brought to bed: 
An dinna be 


Sae 


My mi 
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SONG . 
HAD AWA! FRAE ME, DONALD®, 


Will you hae ta tartan plaid, 
Or will you hae ta ring, mattam ? 
Or will you hae ta kiſs o me? 
And dats ta pretty ting, mattam. 
Had awa', bide awa”, 
Had awa” frae me, Donald; 
PI! neither kiſs nor hae a ring, 


o ſee you not her ponny progues, 
Her fecket plaid, plew, creen, mattam ? 
Her twa ſhort hoſe, and her twa ſpiogs, 


Tan him who wears ta crown, mattam ; 
Ta flie ta lallant lown, mattam. 

Had awa', had awa', 

Had away frae me, Donald ; 


See before, p. 55. 
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For a“ your houghs and warlike arms, 
You're no a match for me, Donald. 


Hurſell hae a ſhort coat pi pote, 
No trail my feets at rin, mattam ; 
A cutty fark of good harn ſheet, 
My mitter he be ſpin, mattam. 
Had awa', had awa', 
Had awa” frae me, Donald; 
Gae hame and hap your naked houghs, 
And faſh nae mair wi? me, Donald. 


Ye's neir pe pidden work a turn 


In ta morning when him riſe 
| Ye's get freſh whey for tea, mattam ; 
Sweet milk an ream as much you pleaſe, 

Far cheaper tan pohea, mattam. 
Had awa”, had awa', 

Had away” frac me, Donald ; | 
I winna quit my morning's tez. 

Your whey will ne'er agree, Donald. 


„ 
Haper Gallic ye's be learn, 


And tats ta ponny ſpeak, mattam ; 
Ye's get a cheeſe, an butter-kirn, 
Come wi me kin ye like, mattam. 
Had awa', had awa”, 
Had awa' frae me, Donald; 
Tour Gallic and your highland chear 
Will ne'er gae down wi” me, Donald. 


Fait ye's pe ket a filder protch 

Pe pigger as the moon, mattam ; 
Ye's ride in curroch ſtead o coach, 
An wow put ye'll pe fine, mattam. 
Had awa', had awa”, 
Had awa'” frae me, Donald; 
For a' your highland rarities, 

You're not a match for me, Donald. 


What's tis ta way tat ye'll pe kind 
To a protty man like me, mattam ? 

Sae langs claymore pe po my fide, 
PII nefer marry tee, mattam. 

O come awa?, run wa, 
O come awa' wr me, Donald; 

I wadna quit my highland man: 
Frae Lallands ſet me free, Donald. 
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SONG XI. 
THE WOWING OF JOK AND JYNNY*, 


nme 

nm 

& —— 
| 

nn 
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Robeyns Jok come to wow our Jynny, On our 


—_— — 
1 6—᷑— 
2 
— 
= — 


feiſt-evin quhen we wer fow ; Scho brankit 


— 
6 

— 
1 . 


err trow,Yecome 


Written before 1568. 
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—— 


to wow our Jrnny, Jos. 


Nl 


Jok faid, Forſuth I zern full fane, 

To luk my heid, and fit doun by zow. 

Than ſpak hir modir, and ſaid agane, 

My bairne bes tocher gud annwch to ge zo; 
Te he, quoth ]ynny, keik, keik, I fe z 
Muder, yone man maks zow a mok. 

I ſchro the lyar, full leis me zom, 


J come to wow zcur Jynny, quoth Jok. 


My berne, ſcho ſayis, hes of hir awin, 

Ane guls, ane gryce, ane cok, ane hen, 

Ane calf, ane hog, ane futbraid fawin, 

Ane kirn, ane pin, that ze weill ken, 
Ane pig, ane pot, ane raip chair ben, 

Ane fork, ane flaik, ane reill, ane rok, 

Diſchis and dublaris nyne or ten: 

Come ze to wow our ]ynny, Jok ? 


Ane blanket, and ane wecht alſo, 

Ane ſchule, ane ſcheit, and ane” lang Jail”, 
Ane ark, ane almry, and la dills two, 

Ane milk ſy th, with ane ſwyne taill, 


Vor. I. U 
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Ane rowſty quhitt ili to ſcheir the kaill, 
Ane quheill, ane mell the beit to kno, 
Ane coig, * ane” caird wantand ane naill: 
Come ze to wow our Jynny, Jok ? 


Are furme, ane furlet, ane pott, ane pe, 
Ae tub, ane barrow, with ane quheilband, 
Ane turs, ane trcch, and ane meil-ſek, 
Ane ſpurtill braĩ d, and ane elwand. 

Jok tuk Jynny be the hand, | 
And c:yd, Ane ſeiſt; and flew anc cok, 
And maid a brydell up alland: 

Now haif I gottia your Jynry, quoth Jok. 


Now, deme, I kaif zour bairne mareit; 
Suppois ye mak it nevir fa twche, 

I latt zou wit ſchots nocht miſkarrit, 

It is weill kend gud ha'f I annwch: 
Ane crukit gleyd fell our ane huch, 
Ane ſpaid, ane ſpeit, ane ſpur, ane ſok, 
Withouttin oxin I haif a pluche, 

To gang togiddir Jynny and J ok. 


J haif ane helter, and eik ane hek, 

Ane cord, ane creill, and als an cradill, 
Fyve fidder of raggis to ſtuff ane jak, 

Ane au'd pannc!! of ane laid fadill, 

Ane pepper pol maid of a padell, 

Ane fpour ze, ane ſpindill wantand ane nok, 
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Twa laſt; lippis to lik ane laiddill, 
To gang togidder JIynny and jo. 


Ane brechame, and twa brochis ſyne, 

Weill buklit with a brydill renze, 

Ane fark maid of the L income tvyne, 

Ane gay grene cloke that will nocht ftenze, 
And zit for miſter I will nocht fenz>, 

Fyve hundirth fleis now in a flok; 

Call ze nocht that ane j nly menze, 

To gang togi lder Iynny and Jok ? 


Ane trene truncheour, ane rame!ꝛorne ſpone, 
Twa ba:tis of barkit blaſnit led. ler, 

All graith that gains to hobbill ſc:on2, 

Ane thrawcruk to twyne an: tedd-r, 

Ane brydill, ane girth, and ane ſwyae bledder, 
Ane makene fatt, ane fetterit lok, 
Ane ſcheip weill kepit fra ill wedder, 
To gang togiddir Jynny and Jop. 


Tak chair for my parte of the feiſt x 
It is weill kna vin I am weill bodin; 
Ze may nocht ſay my parte is leiſt. 
The wyfe faid, Speid, the kaill ar ſoddin, 
And als the laverok is fuſt and loddin; 


Quhen ze haif done tak hame the brok. 
The roſt wes twche, fa wer thay bodin; 


2 
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XIII. 


SONG 


MUIRLAND WILLIE. 


Mui:lnd Wil-lie came to woo, The' 


* 


—— 


GE INE” 


crys, hat- e er be-tide, Mag-gy I'icha'e to 


&= 


A. " 
eee 


3 
— 


ful, dal, ¶ dal, dat, 


2 — 


1 — 


— — 
— 


be my bride, Mi a 


On his gray yade as he did ride, 

He prick' d her on wi” meikle pride, 
WY meikle mirth and glee; 
Out o'er yon moſs, out o'er yon muir, 
Till he came to her dady's door, 


With à fal dal, &. 


Goodman, quoth he, be ye within, 
Pm come your doughter's love to win; 
I care no for making meikle din, 

What anſwer gr” ye me? 
Now, wooer, quoth le, wou'd ye light down, 
PFll gie ye my doughter's love to win, 
With a fal, dal, &c. 


Now, wooer, fin ye are lighted down, 
Where o ye win, or in what town? 
I think my doghter winna gloom 

On fic a lad as ye. 


96 
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SONG 


MUIRLAND WILLIE. 


_— 


Hark - en, and I will tell you how Young 


crys, what-e'er be-tide, Mag-gy I ſe ha'e to 


G= 


be my bride, ith a 


— 


1 


—B 


fal, dal, [ dal, dul, 


On his gray yade as he did ride, 

Wich durk and piſtol by his ſide, 
He prick d her on wi” meikle pride, 
WY meikle mirth and glee; 

Out o'er yon moſs, out o'er yon muir, 
Till he came to her dady's door, 

Wih a fal dal, & c. | 


Goodman, quoth he, be ye within, 
Pm come your doughter's love to win; 
I care no for making meikle din, 
What anſwer gr” ye me? 
Now, wooer, quoth le, wou'd ye light down, 
Il gie ye my doughter's love to win, 
With a fal, dal, & c. 


Now, wooer, fin ye are lighted down, 
Where do ye win, or in what town ? 
I think my doghter winna gloom 

On fic a lad as ye. 
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The wooer he ſlep'd up the houſe, 
And wow but he was wond'rous crouſe, 
W:h a fal, dal, &c. 


I have three owſen in a plough, 
Twa good ga'en yads, and gear enough, 
The place they ca” it Cadeneugh ; 

I ſcorn to tell a lie: 
Beſides, I had frac the great laird 
A peat pat, and a lang-kail-yard. 
With a fal, & e. 


She was the braweſt in a“ the town; 
But blinkit bonnilie. 

The lover he ſtended up in haſte, 

And gript her hard about the waſte, 

With a fal, &c. | 


To win your love, maid, I'm come here, 
Fm young, and hae enough o gear, 

And for my ſell you need na fear, 

| Troth try me whan ye ke. 

He took aff his bonnet, and ſpat in his chew, 
He dighted his gab, and he pri“ her mou', 
With a fal, &c. 
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The maiden bluſh'd and bing'd fu laws 
She had na will to ſay him na, 
But to her dady ſhe left it a', 

As they twa cou'd agree. 
The lover he ga'e her the tither kiſs, 
Syne ran to her daly, and telPd him this, 
With a fal, &c. 


Your wad na ſay me na, 
But to your fell ſhe has left it a”, 
As we cou'd gree between us twa; 

Say what U ye gr me wi” her? 
Now, wooer, que” he, I ha'e no meikle, 
But fic's I ha'e ye's get a pickle, 
With a fal, &c. 


A kilnfu of corn Pll gi'e to thee, 

Three ſoums of ſheep, twa good milk ky, 

Ye's ha'e the wadding dinner free ; 
Troth I dow do no mair. 

Content, quo” he, a bargain be't ; 

Tm far frae hame, mae haſte, let's do't, 

With a fal, &c. | 


The bridal day it came to paſs, 
With mony a blythſome lad and laſs ; 


But ficken a day there never was, 


wr tap-knots, lug-knots, 4 in blew, 
— 0 66 tv ins tine 60K 
And blinkit bonnilie; 
They glanced in our ladſes“ een, 
With a fal, &c. 


Sic !.1ccumy dirdam, and fic din, 
WY he o'er her, and ſhe o'er him; 
The minſtrels they did never blin, 

Wi' meikle mirth and glee. 
And ay they bobit, and ay they beckt, 
And ay their wames together met, 
With a fal, &C. 


SONG XIV. 


MAGIE' 


S TOCHER. 


The meal was dear ſhort fyne, We 


buc-kPd us = the 


gi - ther; And 


— 


2 


je was in ber prime, When Willie made 


And 


the court - ing ſhot 


gie 


gueſs, To 


ſyne came ben the laſs, WY fwats drawn frae the 
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bon. the krtpecr's at the guid-man, Ant = 
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Fne at Giles the mi-ther, An ye wad 


gi's 2 bit land, We'd buc-kle us cen the 


— „ 
— 
— 
ny * Jy" * 
„ 
—_—_— Sl... _ 


Sicher. 


My daughter ye ſhall hae, 
FI gz you her by the hand; 
But PI! part wr my wife by my fac, 
Or Pll part wi my land. 

Your tocher it fall be good, 
There's nane fall hae its maik, 

The laſs bound in her ſnood, 

And Crummie who kens her ſtake :- 
With an auld bedden of claiths, 
Was leſt me by my mither, 
They're jet black o'er wi” flaes, 
Ye may cudle in them the gither 
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Ye right well, guidman, 
8 
And think o modeſty, 

Gin yell not quat your land: 
We are but young, ye ken, 
And now we're gawn the gither, 
A houſe is butt and benn, 

And Crummie will want her fother. 
We have nouther pat nor pan, 


Your tocher's be good enough, 
For that you need na fear, 
Twa good ſtilts to the pleugh, 
And ye your fell maun ſteer: 
Ye ſhall hae twa good pocks 
That anes were 0” the tweel, 
The Vane to had the 
The ither to had the meal : 

With ane auld kiſt made of wands, 
And that fall be your coffer, 

WY aiken woody bands, 


We hae but borrowed gear, 
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The horſe that I ride on 

Is Sandy Wilſon's mare : 

The fades nane of my ain, 

An thae's but borrowed boots: 

And whan that I gae hame, 

I maun take to my coots : 

The cloak is Geordy Watt's, 
That gars me look fac crouſe ; 
Come fill us a cogue of fwats, 
We'll make na mair toom ruſe. 


I like you well, young lad. 

I married when little I had 

O' gear that was my ain. 

But fin that things are ſae, 

The bride ſhe maun come furth, 
Tho? 2 the gear ſhe'll hae, 
It'll be but little worth. 

A bargain it maun be, 

Fy cry on Giles the mither : 
Content am I, quo” ſhe, 

Den gar the haffie come hither. 
The bride the gade till her bed, 
The bridegroom he came till her ; 
The fidler crap in at the fit, 

An they cudPFd it a the gither. 
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SONG XV. 


WOO'D AND MARRIED AND A. 


— — — 


IFoao'd and mar-ried aud a", Nd and 


Vis d, and married, Cc. 
Out ſpake the bride's father, 
As he came in frac the plough ; 
O had ye're tongue, my doughter, 
And ye's get gear enough ; 
The ſtirk that ſtands i the tether, 
And our bra” baſin'd yade, 
Will carry ye hame your corn, 
What wad ye be at, ye jade? 
Vis d, and married, c. 


Out ſpake the bride's mither ; 
What d- needs a“ this pride? 
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I had nae a plack in my pouch 
That night I was a bride ; 

My gown was linſy-woolſy, 

And ne'er a fark, ava; 

Mae than ane or twa. | 

d, and married, &c. 


What's the matter? quo Willie, 
Tho? we be ſcant o claiths, 
We'll creep the nearer the gither, 
Simmer is coming on, 7 
And we'll get teats of woo ; 
And we'll get a laſs o our ain, 
And ſhe'll fpin claiths enew. 
_ Wad'd, and married, e. 
Out ſpake the bride's brither, 
Poor Willie had ne*er a ta en ye, 
Had he kent ye as weel as I; 
For you're baith proud and faucy, 
And no for a poor man's wife ; 
Gin I canna get a better, 
Ie never tak ane ? my life. 
oo d, and married, S. 


Out ſpake the bride's ſiſter, 
X 2 
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O gin I were but married, 
Ir's a” that 1 deſire: 

But we poor fo'k maun live fingle, 
And do the beſt we can; 

I dinna care what I ſhou'd want, 
If I cou'd but get a man. 


A cd, aud married, Tc. 


SONG XVI. 


TEE ELYTHSOME «BRIDAL. 


Fy let us all to the briddel, For 


— — SS. 


tiere will be lilt - ing there; For Jockie's to be 


e 4 = WOO | "PO . 
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marry'd to Maggie, The laſs with the gaud-en 


— 


* 


be good falt herring, To re-liſha kog of 


” * 


—— 
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there, For 


vill be lilt - ing 
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Feckie's to be marry'dto Maggie, The laſswiththe 


1 


» 
» 


r 


* ; 


gaud en hair. 
And there will be Sandie the ſutor, 


And Wil with the meikle mow ; 
And there will be Tom the blute 


And Andrew the tinkler I trow. 


1 


And there will be bow-legged Robbie, 

Wich thumbleſs Kettie's goodman ; 

And there will be blue-cheeked Dobbie, 
And Lawrie the laird of the land. 

Fy let us all, Sc. 


And there will be ſow-libber Peatie, 
And plouckie-fac'd Wat in the mill, 
Capper-nos'd Gibbie, and Francie, 
That wons in the how of the hill; 
And there will be Alaſter Dowgal, 
That fplee-fitted Befiie did woo, 
And ſneevling Lillie, and Tibbie, 
Fy let à all, Sc. 


And Crampie that married Stainie, 
And coft him [grey] breeks to his arſe, 
Wha after was hanged for ſtealing, 
Gre: mercy it tapned na warſe: 
And there ill be fairnuckPd Hew, 
And Beſs with the lily-white leg, 
That gade to che ſouth for breeding, 
And baig'd up her wame in Mons- meg“. 


F; let us all, Sc. 


And there ill be Geordie Me Cowrie, 
And biiaking daft Barbra · Macleg,” 


* A large old-faſu ia ed cannon, made of iron dare, and 
capable of holding two people. It was (for ſome reaſun of 
ſtate, perhaps) lately removed from Edinburgh to the Tower» 
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And there will be blenche Gillie-whimple, 
And pewter-fac'd flixching Joug ; 
And there will be happer-ars'd Nanzie, 

And fairy-fac'd Jeanie be name, 
The laſs with the gauden wame. : 
Fy het us all, Ec. 


And there will be girn-again Gibbie, 
And his glaked wife Jennie Bell, 

And mizlie chin'd flyting Geordie, 
The lad that was ſkipper himſell. 
Set down in the midſt of the ha, 


With ſybows, and ryfarts, and carlings, 


That are both ſodden and ra. 


Hu al, Sc. 
There will be tartan, dragen and brachen, 


And fouth of good gappoks of ſkate, 

Pow-ſodie, and drammock, and crowdie, 
And callour nout feet in a plate; 

And there will be partons and buckies, 

And ſing d ſheep-heads, and a haggize, 
And ſcadlips to ſup till ye're fow. 

Fy bet us all, Cc. 


There will be good lapper'd-milk kebbucks, 


„„ 


With ſwaets, and well-ſcraped paunchea, 
And brandie in ſtoups and in caps: 
And there will be meal-kail and caſtocks, 

And ſkink to ſup till you rive; 
And roſts to roſt on a brander 
Of flouks that was taken alive. 
Ey let us all, Sc. 


Scrapt haddocks, wilks, dil ſe, and tangles, 
And a mill of good ſneezing to prie ; 

Then weary with eating and drinking, 
We'll riſe up and dance till we die. 

Ey let us all to the briddel, 
For there will be lilting there; 

For Tockie's to he marry'd to Maggie, 


SONG XVI. 
JOHNNY'S GREY BREEKS. 


was baith blythe and bon-ny, O, The 
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nds led me baith for and near; bun 3 feet. 


122 2 I made 


He was a handſome fellow, 
His humour was baith frank and free, 

1 

gou'd they glitter d in my ee; 

Le 

And face fo fair and ruddy, O, 


e 

As I have had right mony, O, 
II make a web o' new grey, 

To be breeks to my Johnny, O. 


For he's well wordy o them, 
And better gin I had to gie, 
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And Pll tak pains upo” them, 

Frae fau'ts I'll ſtrive to keep them free. 
To clead him well ſhall be my care, 

And pleaſe him a' my ſtudy, O, 
But he maun wear the auld pair, 

A wee, tho' they be duddy, O, 


For when the lad was in his prime, 

Like him there was nae mony, O, 
He ca'd me aye his bonny thing, 

*Sace” wha wou'd nae lo'e Johnny, O # 
So I lo'e Johnnys grey breeks, 

For a” the care they ve gien me yet, 
And gin we live anther year, 

We'll keep him hail between us yet. 


Now to conclude his grey breeks, 
PII fing them up wi mirth and glee ; 
Here's luck to all the grey fteeks, 
That ſhows themſelves upo'” the knee: 
And if wi” health I'm ſpaired 
A wee while as I may, 
I ſhall hae them prepared, 
As well as ony that's o grev. 
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wife was fawn in a ſtrife, I 


man and 


For he did ſpend, and make an end 
Of gear that his fore-fathers wan, 
He gart the poor ſtand frae the door, 
Sae tell nae mair of thy auld goodman. 


Sur. 
My heart, alake, is liken to break, 
When I think on my winſome John, 
His blinkan eye, and gate fac free, 
Was naething like thee, thou doſend drane. 
His roſie face, and flaxen hair, 
And a ſkin as white as ony ſwan, 
Was large and tall, and comely withall, 
And thow'lt never be like my auld goodman. 
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He. 
Why doſt thou pleen ? I thee maintain, 
For mealt and mawt thou diſna want; 
But thy wild bees I canna pleaſe, 
ow when our ins to | 
Thou wants for neither pot nor pan; 
Of fiklike ware he left thee bare, 
Sae tell nae mair of thy auld goodman. 


Thy courage is cauld, thy colour wan, 
Thou falds thy feet, and fa's aſleep, 
And thou'lt ne'er be like my auld goodman. 


Then coming was the night fae dark, 
And game was a the light of day ; 
The carle was fear'd to miſs his mark, 

And therefore wad nae langer ſtay, | 
Then up he gat, and he ran his way, 

I trowe the wife the day ſhe wan, 
And ay the o'erword of the fray 

Was ever, Mlake my auld guodman. 


(29 
SONG XN. 
TAKE YOUR AULD CLOAK ABOUT YOU, 


O Bell, why doſt thou flyte and ſcorne? 
Thou kenſt my cloak is very thin: 

It is ſo bare and overworne, 

A cricke he thereon cannot renn: 
© For once Ne new appareld bee, 

To- morrow Ile to towne and ſpend,” 
Cor le have a new cloake about me. 
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cloak a - bout ye. 


And ſhe is come of a good kyne; 
Aſt has ſhe wet the bairns mou, 

And I am laith that ſhe ſhou'd tyne ; 
Get up, goodman, it is fou time, 
- The ſun ſhines frac the lift ſae hie; 
Sloth never made a gracious end, 

Go tak your auld cloak about ye. 


My cloak was anes a good grey cloak, 
When it was fitting for my wear ; 

But now it's ſcantly worth a groat, 

For I have worn't this thirty year; 
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Now they are women grown and men, 

I wiſh and pray well may they be; 
And if you prove a good huſband, 

Len tak your auld cloak about ye. 


Bell my wife, ſhe loves na firife ; 
But ſhe wad guide me, if ſhe can, 
And to maintain an eaſy life, 
l aft maun yield, tho? Pm goodman : 
 Nought's to be won at woman's hand, 
Unleſs ye give her à the plea; 
Then Pl leave aff where I began, 
And tak my auld cloak about me. 


SONG X.. 
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Get up, gude wyfe, don on your claiſe, And to 


the market make you boune, Tis lang tymeſyne 


This ſong is intitled in the ipt, from which 
it is elfewhere mentioned to be given, a brawle. 
The orthography is not every where that of the original, 
owing to the manifeſt ignoraace or affeRation of the Eng- 
liſh copy ĩſt. | 
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your neighbours raiſe, They're weel nye getten 
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unto the towne: See you don on your better 
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doe not looke as ye wad frowne, But doe 
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thing whilk I defyre. 
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I ſpeere what haiſt ye hae, gude man, 

Your mither ftaid till ye war borne ; 
Wad ye be at the tother can, 

To ſcoure your throat fo ſune this morne ? 
Gude faith, I haud it but a ſcorne, 

That yee ſud with my rifing mel; 
For when ye have baith faid and fworne, 

Ie do but what I like myſel. 


( 224 ) 
Gude wyfe we maun needs have a care 


 Sae lang's we wun in neighbours rawe, —- 


On neighbour hood to tak a ſhare, 


And riſe up when the cocke does crawe ; 


For I have harde an auld faid fawe, 
They that riſe the laſt big on the fire, 
What wind or weather fo ever blawe, 
1 quilke 1 dere. 


Nay, what do ye talk of neighbourhead, 
Gif I lig in my bed while noone, 

By na mans ſhins I bake my bread, 

And ye need not reck what I ha done; 

Nay, luik to th” clouting o/ yer ſhoone, 
And with my rifing do not mel, 

For gin ye lig baith ſheets abone, 
- Redo tar wer 3 wil mp. 


1 
| To fave the geer that we ha wun, 
Or lye away bath plow and carre, 
And hang up Ring * when all is done: 
Then may our bairnes a begging runne, 
To ſeeke their miſter in the myre, 
So fair a thread as we hae fpun, 
Dame, do the thing that I require. 


» 46 The dog.” 
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- Gude man, ye may weel a begging gang, 
Ye ſeeme ſae weel to beare the poake, 
Ye may as weel gang ſune as ſyne, 
To ſeeke your meat amang gude folk ; 
In ilka houſe yeſe get a loake, 
When ye come whar yer goſſips dwell :— 
Nay, lo you luke fac like a goake, 


And Vie go fetch him in this day ; 
And gif that haly man will ſay 

Yeſe do the thing that I deſyre, 
Then fal we ſune end up this fray ; 

Dame, do the thing that I require. 


1 nowther care for Jone nor Jacke, 
Ile tak my leaſure at myne eaſe, 
] care no what you ſay a placke, 
| You may go fetch him gin ye pleaſe; 
And gin ye want ane of a meaſe, 
Lou may eene gae fetch the deele in hell; 
For Ile do but quhat I like myſel. 


Wel, fine it wil nae better bee, 
© lie” tak my ſhare or all be 3 
© iq os Ys _ 
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The warſ card in my hand fal flee, 
And, ifaith, I wait I can ſhifte for ane: 
Ne fel the plew, and lay to wed the waine, 
And the greateſt ſpender fal beare the bell ; 
And than, when all the goods are gane, 
Dame, do the thing ye liſt yourſel. 


SONG XXI. 


( 227 ) 


And blew into the floor: 
Quoth our goodman to our goodwife, 
« Gae out and bar the door.“ 


* My hand is in my huffy'f ſkap, 
Goodman, as ye may fee, 

An it ſhou'd na be barr'd this hundred year, 
It's no be barr'd for me. 


They made a paction *tween them twa, 
They made it firm and ſure; 

That the firſt word whae er ſhou'd ſpeak, 
Shou'd riſe and bar the door. 


Then by there came two gentlemen, 

At twelve o'clock at night, 

And they could neither ſee houſe or hall, 
Nor coal nor candle light. 


Now, whether is this a rich man's houſe ? 
Or whether is it a por? 

But never a word wad ane o them ſpeak, 
Far barring of the door. 


And then they ate the black ; 
Tho” muckle thought the goodwife to herſel, 
Yet ne'er a word ſhe ſpake. 
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Then faid the one unto the other, 
«© Here, man, tak ye my knife, 
Do ye tak aff the auld man's beard, 

And TI kiſs the gvodwiſe. 


«© But there's nae water in the houſe, 
And what ſhall we do than? 

* What ails ye at the pudding broo, 
That boils into the pan?” 


O up then ſtarted our goodman, 
, An angry man was he ; 

Will ye kiſs my wife before my een, } 
And ſcad me wi pudding bree ?”* 


| Then up and ftarted our goodwiſe, 
Gied three ſkips on the floor ; 
«« Goodman, you've ſpoken the foremoſt word, 
Get up and bar the door.” 


SONG XII. 
DRUKEN WIFE O GALLOWAY. 


Firſt ſhe drank Crommy, and ſyne ſhe drank Gari-, 
Aud ſyne the drank my bonny grey marie, 
That carried me thro? a” the dubs and the Lurie. 

O gin, &c. 


She drank her hoſe, ſhe drank her ſhoon, 
And ſyne ſhe drank her bonny new gown; 
She drank her fark that cover'd her rarely. 
0! gin &c. 

Var. I. 7 


„„ 
Wad the drink her any things, I wadna care, 


But ſhe drinks my claiths I canna” weel ſpare ; 


When I'm wr my goſſips, it angers me fairly. 
O gin, &c. 


My Sunday*s coat ſhe's laid it a wad, 
The beſt blue bonnet e er was on my head; 


At kirk and at market I'm cover'd but barely. 
O gin, &c. 


My bonny white mittens I wore on my hands, 
Wi' herneighbour's wife ſhe has laid them in pawns; 
My bane-headed ſtaff that I leo'd fo dearly. 

O gin, &c. 


I never was for ing nor ſtrife, 

Nor did I deny her the comforts of life, 
e eee 
o &c. 


When there's ony money, ſhe maun keep the purſe; 
If I ſeek but a bawbie, ſhe'll ſcold and ſhe'll curſe; 
She lives like a queen, I fcrimped and ſparely. 
O gin, &c. 


A pint wi” her cummers I wad her allow, 
But when ſhe fits down, ſhe gets herſel fu', 
And when the is fu” ſhe is unco camſtairie. 
O. gin, &C. 
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When ſhe comes to the ſtreet, ſhe roars and ſhe ranes, 
Has no fear of her neighbours, nor minds the houſ- 
wants ; 


She rants up ſome fool fang, like, Up ye'r heart 
| Charlie. 
O gin, &c. 
When ſhe comes hame ſhe lays on the lads, 
The laſſes ſhe c2's baith b—s and j—s, 


And ca's myfcl ay ane auld cuckold carlie. 
O gin, &C. 1 5 


SONG XXII. 
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Our goodman came hame at een, And hame 
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came he; And then he faw a faddle horſe, 
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Where nae horſe ſhould be. O how came this 
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Our goodman came hame at een, 
And hame came he; 

He ſpy d a pair of jack ots, 

What's this now goodwife ? 
What's this I ſee ? 

How came theſe boots there 
Wirhout the leave o me! 


Boots ! quo” ſhe: 

| Ay, boots, quo” he. 

Shame fa” your cuckold face, 

And ill mat ye fee, 

It's but a pair of water ſtoups · 
The cooper ſent to me.. 


Water ftoups ! quo? he: 
Ay, water ſtoups, quo” ſhe. 
Far hae I ridden, 
And farer hae I gane, 
But filler ſpurs on water ftoups 


Saw I never nane. 


Our goodman came hame at een, 
And hame came he; 
And then he faw a [filler] ford, 
Where a ſword ſhould nae be: 
What's this now, goodwife ? 
What's this I fee ? 
2 3 


[A parridge ſpurtle! quo” he : 
Ay. « panty Quetk, que? he} 
Well, far hae I ridden, 
And muckle hae I ſeen; 


Saw I never nane. 


Our grodman cane hame at ven, 
And hame came he; 

There he ſpy'd a powder'd wig, 
Where nae wig ſhould be. 

What's this now, goodwiſe d 

What's this I fee ? 
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"Tis nacthing but a clocken hen 
My minnie ſent to me. 


[A] clocken hen! quo” he: 
Ay, a clocken hen, quo 
Far hae I ridden, | 
And muckle hae I feen, 
But powder on a clocken-hen, 


Saw I never nane. 


Our goodman came hame at e en, 
And hame came he; 

And there he faw a muckle coat, 
Where nae coat ſhou'd be. 


O how came this coat here ? 
How can this be ? 

How came this coat here 

Without the leave o' me? 


A coat! quo? ſhe: 
Ay, a coat, que” he. 
Ye auld blind dotard carl, 
Blind mat ye be, 
It's but a pair of blankets 
My minaie ſent to me. 


Blankets! quo” he: | 
Ay, blankets, quo” ſhe. 
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Far hae I ridden, 

And muckle hae I ſeen, 
But buttons upon blankets 
Saw I never nane. 


Ben went our | 
And ben went he ; 
And there he ſpy'd a ſturdy man, 
Where nae man ſhould be. 
How came this man here ? 
How can this be ? 
How came this man here, 
Without the leave o me? 


Aman! quo ſhe: 

Ay, a man, quo he. 

Poor blind body, — 
| And blinder mat ye be, 
It's a new milking maid, 
My mather ſent to me. 
A maid ! quo? he: 

Ay, a maid, quo” ſhe. 

Far hae I ridden, 

And muckle hae I ſeen, 


© Saw P never nane. 


In the land of Fife there liv'd a wicked 
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when will ye die, my auld man? 


In came her couſin Kate, when it was growing late, 
She faid, What's good for an auld man? 

O wheat-bread and wine, and a kinnen new flain, 
That's good for an auld man. 


Came ye in to jeer, or came you to ſcorn, 
Or what came you for in ? 

For *bear*-bread and water, lm ſure is much better, 
It's o'er good for an auld man. 


( 233 ) 
Now the auld man's dead, and without remead, 


Into his cauld grave he is gane; 
Lie fill, wi my blefling, of thee I ha'nae miſſing, 


Fl ne'er mourn for an auld man. 


Within a little mair then three quarters of a year, 
She was marry'd to a young man then, 

Who drank at the wine, and tippled at the beer, 
And ſpent more gear than he wan. 


O black grew her brows, and how grew her een, 
And cauld grew her pat and her pan: 

And now the fighs, and ay ſhe fays, 

I with I had my filly auld man. 


SONG XXV. 


I; My mother the is right willing, Ha! ha! 
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And I wonder when I'll be marry'd *. 
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My ſhoes they are at the mending, 
My buckles they are in the cheſt; 
My flockings are ready for ſending : 
Then PII be as brave as the reſt. 
And I wonder, &c. 


My father will buy me a ladle, 

At my wedding we'll have a good ſong ; 
For my uncle will buy me a cradle, 

To rock my child in when it's young. 
And I wonder, &c. 


taken from, ; have 8 riſe to the preſent The 
— judge for himſelf, 0 
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To the tune of, The Kirk wad let me be. 


three; And yet for 


his back. Be- ſides I have fe-ven milk-ky 


And San-dy he has but 
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My dadie's a delver of dikes, 
My mither can card and ſpin, 

And I am a fine ſodgel laſs, 

And the filler comes linkin in: 
And it is fou fair to fee, 

And fifty times wow ! O wow ! 
What ails the lads at me ? 


Then faſt to the door I rin, 
To ſee gin ony young ſpark 
Will light and venture but in: 
But never a ane will come in, 
Tho” mony a ane goes by, 
Syne far ben the houſe I rin, 
And a weary wight am I. 


When I was at my firſt prayers, 
I pray'd but ane i' the year, 

I wiſh'd for a handſome young lad, 

And a lad with muckle gear. 
When I was at my neiſt pray'rs, 

I pray'd but now and than, 

I faſh'd na my head about gear, 
If I gat a handſome young man. 


Now when I'm at my laſt pray' rs, 
I pray on baith night and day, 
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And O! if a beggar wad come, 
With that ſame beggar I'd gae. 

And O! and whart'll come o me? 
And O! and what'll I do? 

That fic a braw laſſie as I 
Shou d die for a wooer I trow ! * 


SONG XVI. 
WHAT AILS THE LASSES AT ME. 
To the tune, In the Kirk wad let me be +. 


BY MR. ALEXANDER ROSS, 
S8CHOOL-MASTER AT LOCHLEE. 


] AM a batchelor winſome, 

A farmer by rank and degree, 
An' few 1 ſee gang out mair handſome, 
To kirk or to market than me; 


In the Caledonius, where the firſt, fourth, 
and fifth of the above ſtanzas are entirely omitted, the 
laſt verſe is as follows: | 

I had an auld wife to my minny, 
ind exe os to inns ten. 
And now the carlin's dead, | 
And Pl do what I can. 
And Pll do what I can, 
Wy? my twenty pound and my cow; 
But wow it's an unco thing 
That na body comes to wooe. 

The tuae is, likewiſe, very different. 

+ See before, p.241. 
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L have outſight and inſight and credit, 

And from any eeliſt Pm free, 

Pm well enough boarded and bedded, 

And what ails the laſſes at me? ö 


My boughts of good ſtore are no ſcanty, 
My byrs are well ſtocked wr ky, 

Ot meal i' my girnels is plenty, | 
An' twa” or three eaſments forby. 
An' horſe to ride out when they're weary, 
An” cock with the beſt they can fee, 

An' then be ca'd dawty and deary, 

I fairly what at's them at me. 


— — 


Behind backs, afore fouk I've woo'd them, | 
An' a“ the gates o't that I ken, a | 
An' when they leugh o' me, I trow'd them, 
An' thought I had won, but what then; 
When I ſpeak of matters they grumble, 
Nor are condeſcending and free, 

But at my propoſals ay ſtumble, 
I wonder what ails them at me. 


Pre try'd them baith highland and low!and, 
Where I a good bargain cud ſee, 

But nane o' them fand I wad fall in, 

Or ſay they wad buckle wr me. | 
With jooks an' wi' ſcraps I've addrefs'd them. 
Been with them baith modeſt and free. 


— —— — * 
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But whatever way I carefs'd them, 
There's lomething ſtill ails them at me. 


O, if I kend how but to gain them, 
How fond of the knack wad I be ! 

Or what an addreſs could obtain them, 
It ſhould be twice welcome to me. 
If kiſling an* clapping wad pleaſe them, 
That trade I ſhould drive till I die; 
But, however I ſtudy to caſe them, 
They've ſtill an exception at me. 


There's wratacks, an' eripples, an' cranſhaks, 
An' a“ the wandoghts that I ken, 

No ſooner they ſpeak to the wenches, 

But they are ta'en far enough ben; 

But when I ſpeak to them that's ſtately, 

I find them ay ta'en with the gee, 

An' get the denial right flatly ; 

What, think ye, can ail them at me? 


I have yet but ae offer to make them, 


If they wad but hearkea to me, 


And that is, I'ma wil ing to tak them, 

If they their coaſent wad but gee ; 

Let her that's content write a billet, 

An' get it tranf.aitted to me, 

I hereby engage to ful!) :., 

Tho? cripple, tho” blind ſhe ſud be. 
Vol. I. Aa 3 


( 245 ) 
BILLET BY JEANY CRADDEN. 


DE AR batchlecur, I've read your billet, 
Yeur flrait an' your hardſhips I ſee, 

An' tell ycu it ſhall be fullilled, 

Tho?” it were by none other but me. 

Theſe years Ive been neglcQed, 

An' nane has had pity on me; 

Such offers ſhon!d not be rejected, 

Wheever the offerer be. 


For beaw'y I lay no claim to it, 
Oc, may be, I had been away; 
Tho? tocher or kindred could do it, 
I have no pretenſions to they: 

The moſt I can fay, I'm a woman, 
An' that I a wife want to be; 

An' PII tak excepticn at no man, 
That's willing to tak nane at me. 


And now I tt. ink I may be cocky, 
Since fortune has ſmurtl'd on me, 
Pm Jenny, an ye ſhall be Jockie, 
"Tis right we together ſud be; 
For nane of us cud find a marrow, 
So ſadly forfairn were we; 

Fout ſud no at any thing tarrow, 
Whoſe chance locked naething to be. 
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On Tucſday ſpeer for Jeany Gradden, 
When I i my pens ween to be, 

Juſt at the ſign of the Old Maiden, 

Where ye ſhall be ſure to meet me: | 
Bring with you the pricf for the wedding, 
That a” things juſt ended may be, 
An' we'll cloſe the whole with the bedding ; 
An' wha'll be ſae merry as we? 


A cripple I'm not, ye forſta me, 
Tho” lame of a hand that I be; 

Nor blind is there reaſon to ca* me, 

Altho* | fee but with ae eye: 

But Pm juſt the chap that you wanted, 

Se tightly our ſtate doth agree; 


For nane wad hae you, ye have granted, 
As few I confeſs wad hae me. 


SONG XXVII. 
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Of all che things beneati the ſun, To love's 
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ſome years ago; But Adam was not trick'd 
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Lovers the ſtrangeſt fools are made, 
When they their nymphs purſue ; 
Burt then, alas! tis true. 

They beg, they pray, and they adore, 
Till weary'd cut cf life ; 

And pray what's all this trouble for? 
Why, truly, for a wife. 


How odd a things a whining ſot, 
Who fighs, in greateſt need, 
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For that which, ſoon as ever got, 
Doss make him ſigh indeed. 
Each m:.4's a1 age! while ſhe's woc'd, 
But en the wocing's done, 
The w. +, inftead of flech and blood, 
Proves nothing but a bone. 


Is, more or leſs, in human life, 
No mortal man can ſhun ; 

But when a man has got a wife, 
He ':as them ail 1a one. 

The liver of Prometheus 

A gnaving vulture fed ; 


A wife, all men of learning know, 

Was Tantalus's curſe; 
Were nought but a divorce. 

Let no fool dream, that to his ſhare 
A better wife will fall ; 

They're a'l the fame faith, to a hair, 
For they are women all. 


Far better he might beg the ſtocks. 
That they would let him in. 
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Yet for a lover, we may ſay, 
He wears no cheating phiz ; 
Tho” others looks do oft beiray, 
He looks like what he is. 


More joys a glaſs of wine does give, 
(Wife take him that gainſays) 
Than all the wenches ſprung from Eve 
E'er gave in all their days. 
Then come, to lovers here's 2 glaſs ; 
God wot they need no curſe; 
Each wiſhes he may wed his laſs, 
No foul can wiſh him worſe. 


SONG XXIX. 
OF EVILL WYFFIS. 


BY FLEMYNG.,® 


— —— — eee tee te. ns 


* Written before 1568. Every reader, Lord Hailes 
obſerves, „ will perceive a want of connection in this 
poem: The firſt and ſecond ſtanzas contain moral reflec- 
tions on the certainty of death; the third is a religious 
inference ; the fourth mentions the dangers attending the 
profeſſion of a ſailor ; the fifth inſenſibly ſlid s into an in- 
vective on froward wives; and this ſubject is carried on 
through the reſt of the poem, with fame wit and much. 
acrimony of expreſſion.” | 
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Nor zit the fair, for thair bewty, 
Can nocht that chairge ganeſtand: 


| Thocht wicht or waik wald fle away, 
No dot bot all mon ranſone pay; 


Vor. I. Aa6 
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Quart place, or quhair, can no man fay, 
Be fie, or zit be land. 


Quhairfoir, my counſaill, brethir, is, 
That we togidder ſing, 
And all to Dif that lord of bliſs, 
That is of hevynis king : 
Quna knawis the ſecreit tockts and dowt, 
Ott all our hairtis round about; 
And he quha thinkis him nevir ſa cut, 
Mone thoill taat puniſſing. 


Quhat man but ſtryf, in all his lyfe, 
Doith teſt moir of deidis pane, 
Nor dolis the man quhilk on the fie 
His leving ſeikis to gane: 

For quhen diſtreſs dois n ĩm oppreſs, 
Quha gaif command for all expreſs 

To call, and nocht refrane. 


The myrryeſt man that leivis on lyfe, 
He ſailis on the fie; 

Fer he knawis nowdir ſturt nor ſtryfe, 
Bot blyth and mirry be: 

Bot he that hes ane evill wyfe, 

Hes ſturt and ſorro all his lyfe: 

And that man quhilk leivis ay in ſtryfe, 
Ho can he mirry be? 


1 


Ane evill wyfe is the werſt aucht 
That ony man can haif; 
For he may nevir ſit in ſaucht, 

Onleſs he be hir ſ&laif : 
Bot of that fort I knaw nane uder, 
But owthir a kukald, or his bruder; 
*Fondlars' and kukkaldis all togtder, 
May wiſs chair wyfis in graif. 


Becauſs thair wyfis hes maiſtery, 

Bot gif it be in privity, 

 Quhban thair wyſis ar on ſleip: 

Ane mirry in thair cumpany 

Wer to thame baith gold and fy; 
Thair mirth gif he could beit“. 


Bot of that ſort quhilk I report, 
I knaw nane in this ring; 
Glaidly baith dance and fing : 
Quha liſt nocht heir to mak gud cheir, 


* The meaning is, to ſuch hen-pecked huſbands a 
chearful companion would be a moſt valuable acquiſition. 
A muſician that could keep them in tune, would be worth 
any money.” Lon Hals. 


Vee. . B b 
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Be ſpent, quhen he is brocht to beir, 
Quhen his wyfe takis the fling. 


It hes bene ſene, that wyſe wemen, 
Eftir thair huſbandis deid, 
Hes gottin men hes gart thame ken 
Gif thay mycht beir grit laid. 
With ane grene fling *, hes gart thame bring 
The geir quhilk won wes be ane dring ; 
And ſyne gart all the bairnis ſing 
Ramukloch in thair *bed*. 


Than wad ſcho fay, Allace! this day, 


Or I had lettin him ſpend a plak, 

l lever haif wittin him brokin his bak, 

Or ellis his craig had gottin a crak, 
Our the heichr of the ſtair. 


Ye neigartis, then example tak, 
And leir to ſpend zour awin ; 


A fing is © a ſlender hazzle ftck new cut, for the 
purpoſe of giving moderate correftion to a wife. This was 
a power which our rude legiflature in former times com- 
mitted to huſbands.” Lond Hans In England, at 
it is fill good law, and has been lately declared fo 
the Bench,—provided, however, the implement of cor- 
exceed not thickneſs of the Judge's thumb, of 

ſba to have the eact m- 
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| And with gud freyndis ay mirry mak, 

| That it may be weill knawin, 

That thow art he quha wan this geir ; 

And for thy wyfe ſe thou nocht ſpair, 

With gud freyndis ay to mak repair, 
Thy honeſty may be ſhawin'. 


| Finis, quod I, quha ſettis nocht by 
Tune ill wyffis of this toun, 

Thocht for diſpyt wich me wald yt, 
Gif thay micht put me doun. 

Gif ze wald knaw quha maid this ſang, 

Flemyng is his name, quhair evir he gang, 
In place, or in quhat toun. 


SONG XXX. 


BAGRIEZE 60er. 


Johnny was the lad that held the plough, 
But now he has got goud and gear enough; 

I weel mind the day when he was na worth a groat, 
And ſhame fa”, &c. 


But now ſhe goes in her filken attire: 
And the was a laſs who wore a plaiden coat, 
And ſhame fa”, &c. | 


Yet a” this ſhall never danton me, 

Sac lang's I keep my fancy free; 

While Pve but a penny to pay t other pot, 
May the d—1 take the gear and the bagrie o't*. 


e Shame fall the geer and the Blad ry ot,” Kelly, is 
& the turn of an old Scottiſh ſong, ſpoken when a young | 
handſome girl marries an old man, upon the account of his 
wealth. Scots Proverbs, p. 256. 


) 
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SONG XXXL. 


ay when I'm poer they bid me gang by ; O! 


hame, Coud-na my love come 


tad - len 


hame, 
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She gres us white bannocks to drink her ale, 
Syne if that her tippony chance to be ſma”, 
We'll take a good ſcour o't, and ca't awa?. 
Todlen hame, todlen hame, 

As round as a neep come todlen hame, 


My kimmer and I lay down to ſleep, 
And twa pint-ſtoups at our bed's feet; 
And ay when we waken'd, we drank them dry : 
What think ye of my wee kimmer and I? 
Todlen butt, and todlen ben, 
— my hove comes tedlen bane. 


Leez me on liquor, my todlen dow, 
Ye're ay fae good humour'd when weeting your 
mou; 
When ſober ſae ſour, ye Il fight with a ſiee, 
That tis a blyth fight to the bairns and me, 
When todlen hame, taallen hame, 
When round as a neep ye come todlen hame. 
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SONG 


WILLIE BREW'D A PECK O'MAUT. 


XXXII. 


BY ROBERT BURNS. 


Ye wad na found in Chriſten-die. 


Three merry boys I trow are we; 
And mony a night we've merry been, 
And mony mae we hope to be. 

Cho. We are na fou, &c. 


It is the moon, I ken her horn, 
That's blinkin in the lift ſae hie; 

She ſhines ſae bright to wyle us hame, 
But by my ſooth ſhe'll wait a wee. 

Cho. We are na fou, &c. | 


| Wha firſt ſhall riſe to gang awa, 
A cuckold coward loun is he; 
Wha firſt beſide his chair ſhall fa”, 

He is the king amang us three. 
Cho. We are na fou, &c. 


62629) 
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BALLAT OF GUDE.FALLOWIS. * 
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and nocht till ſpair. I knaw the end, that all 


mon wend Away nakit and bair, With ane O 
Written before 1568. The name of Jouns BryTn, * 


ſubjoined in the original MS. ſeems to have been only af- 
ſumed for the occaſion. 


For all the wrak a wreche can pak, 
And in his baggis imbrace, 
Zit Deid fall tak him be the bak, 
And gar him cry, Allace! 
Than fall he ſwak away with lak, 
And wait nocht to quhat place; 
Than will thay mak at him a knak, 
That maiſt of his gud hais, 

With ane O and ane I: 
Mak we gud cheir, quby'e we *are” heir, 
And thank God of his grace. 


Wer thair ane king to rax and ring 

Amang gude fallowis cround, 
Wrechis wald wring, and mak murnyng, 
For dule thay ſuld be dround ; 
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Quha findis ane dring, owdir auld or zing, 
Gar hoy him out aad hound. 
With ane O and ane I; 
Now, or we forder found, 
Drink thow to me, and I to the, 


Quha undirſtude, ſuld haife his gude, 
Or he wer cloſd in clay, 
And de lang or thair day : 
Wreche, be the rude, for to conclude, 
Full few will for the pray, 
Gud-fallowis, quhill we may, 
De mirry and free, ſyne blyth we be, 


( 264 } 
SONG XXXIV*. 


— 


—— 


Care, a-way go thou from me, For I am not 


— 


There-fcre I will care no more, Since that in 


Hey down, a down, a die, And caſt care 


* Written before 1666. 
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a-way, a-way, from me. | 


If I want, I care to get; 

The more I have, it doth me fret; 

Have I much, I care for more; 

The more I have, I think Pm poor: 

Thus doth grief my mind oppreſs, 

In wealth or wo finds no redreſs: 

| Therefore I'll care no more, no more in vain, 
For care hath coſt me mickle grief and pain. 
Is not this world a ſlippry ball ? 

And thinks men ſtrange to catch a fall. 
Doth not the ſea both eb and flow ? 

And hath not Fortune a painted ſhow ? 
Why ſhould men take care or grief, 

Since that in care comes no relief? 
There's none ſo wiſe but he may be o're-thrown, 
The careleſs may reap what the careful hath ſown. 


Well then, learn to know thyſelf, 

Whether thine eſtate be great or ſmal, 

Give thanks to God, what e're befal: 

So ſhalt thou then live at caſe, 
ee 
When thou haſt caſt all care and grief from thee. 

Vor. I. Ce 


iy 


MAGGIE LAUDER. 


in lore WP bou-uy Mag- 


Wha wad na be 
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Maggie, quoth he, and, by my bags, 
'm fidging fain to fee thee; 
Sit down by me, my bonny bird, 
In troth I winna ſteer thee ; 
For I'm a piper to my trade, 

My name is Rob the Ranter, 
The laſſes loup as they were daft, 


Piper, quoth Meg, hae ye your bags ? 
Or is your drone in order? 

If you be Rob, Pve heard of you, 

Live you up the border? 

The laſſes a, baith far and near, 

Have heard of Rob the Ranter; 

— Gif you'll blaw up your chanter. 


Then to his bags he flew w? ſpeed, 
Abaut the drone he twiſted ; 

Meg up and wallop'd o'er the green, 
For brawly could the frifk it. 

Weel done, quoth he: play up, quoth the : 

Weel bob'd, quoth Rob the Ranter ; 

"Tis worth my while to play indeed, 
When I hae fick a dancer. 


Weel hae you play'd your part, quoth Meg, 
Your cheeks are like the crimſon; 


Ce 2 
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Since we loſt Habby Simpſon.* 


Pve Id in Fife, baith maid and wife, 


Theſe ten years and a quarter; 
Gin you ſhould come to Enſter fair, 


Speir ye for Maggie Lauder. 


SONG XXXVI. 


Blyth, blych, blych was the, Blyth was ſhe 


hen. She took me in, and ſet me down, 


* The celebrated piper of Kilbarchan; whoſe memory 


of the ſeventeenth century. 


reſerved in an excellent elegy. He flourith- 


ed about the middle 


and merits are p 


birle my baw - bie. 


We loo'd the liquor well enough ; 
Before that I had quench'd my drowth, 
And laith I was to pawn my ſhoon. | 
When we had three times toom'd our ftoup, 
In ftarted, to heeze up our hope, 
Young Andro with his cutty gun. 


Wi girdle-cakes well toaſted brown, 
Well does the canny kimmer ken, 
They gar the ſcuds gae glibber down. 
We cz'd the bicker aft about; | 
Till dawning we ne'er jee d our bun, 
And ay the cleaneſt drinker out, | 
Was Andro with has cutty gun. 
SES 
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And as I in his oxter fat, 
He ca'd me ay his bonny thing, 
And monny a fappy kiſs I gat. 
I hae been eaſt, I hae been weſt, 
I hae been far ayont the ſun; 
But the blytheſt lad that e'er I faw, 
Was Andro with his cutty gun. 


SONG XXXVIL 
WILLY WAS A WANTON WAG. 


BY MR. WALKINSHAW., 


He was a man without a clag, 
His heart was frank without a flaw ; 
And ay whatever Willy faid, 


It was ſtill hadden as a law. 
His boots they were made of the jag ; 
When he went to the weaponſhaw, 
Upon the green nane durſt him brag, 
The feind a ane amang them a”. 


And was not Willy well worth gowd * 
He wan the love of great and ſma'; 
For after he the bride had kifs'd, 
He kiſa'd the laſſes hale-fale a”: 
Sae merrily round the ring they row d, 
When be the hand he led them a”, 
And fmack on ſmack on them beſtow'd, 


By virtue of a ſtanding law. 
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And was nae Willy a greatlown, 

As ſhyre a lick as e'er was ſeen ? 
When he danc'd with the laſſes round, 
The bridegroom ſpeer' d where he had been. 
Quoth Willy, Pve been at the ring, 

With bobbing, faith, my ſhanks are fair ; 
Gae ca? your bride and maidens in, 
For Willy he dow do nae mair. 


Then reſt ye, Willy; Pll gae out, 
And for a wee fill up the ring: 
But, ſhame light on his ſouple ſnout, 
He wanted Willy's wanton fling. 
Then ftraight he to the bride did fare, 
Says, well's me on your bonny face, 
With bobbing Willy's ſhanks are fair, 
And I am come to fill his place. 


Bridegroom, ſhe fays, you'll ſpoil the dance, 
And at the ring you'll ay be lag, 
Unleſs like Willy ye advance; 
O ! Willy has a wanton leg : 
For we't he learns us 2” to fleer, 
And formaſt ay bears up the ring ; 
We will find nae fic dancing here, 
If we want Willy's wanton fling. 


ten, That fought 
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SONG WII. 


THE AULD WIFE «<AYONT* THE FIRE. 


ſhe had doch-ters nine or 


The youngeſt dochter ga e a ſhout, 
O mother dear ! your teeth's a* out, 
Be ſides haff blind, you have the gout, 
Your mill can had nae ſniſhing, 
The auld wife, &c. 


Ye lied, ye Emmers, cries auld mump, 
For I hae baith a tooth and ſtump, 
And will nae langer live in dump, 

The aud wife, &. 


Thole ye, fays Peg, that pauky flue, 
Mother, if you can crack a nut, 
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Then we will 2* conſent to it, 
That you ſhall have a fniſhing, 
The auld wife, &<. 


The auld ane did agree to that, 
And they a piſtol bullet gat; 
She powerfully began to crack, 
To won berſell a ſniſhing. 
The auld wife, &c. 


Draw ſport it was to ſee her chow't 

An *tween her gums ſae ſqueez and row't, 
While frac her jaws the flaver flow'd, 
And ay ſhe curs'd poor ftumpy. 


At laſt ſhe ſaw a deſperate ſqueez, 
Which brak the lang tooth by the neez, 
And ſyne poor ſtumpy was at eaſe, 

But the tint hopes of ſniſhing. 


She of the taſk began to tire, 

And frac her dockters did retire, 

Syne lean'd her down ayont the fire, 
And dyed for lack of fniſhing. 

The auld wife, &c. 


wean , notice well this truth, 
As foon as ye're paſt mark of mouth, 


MA. ALEXANDER ROSS, 


BY 


$SCN00L-MASTER AT LOCHLEE. , 


There was an auld wife an' a wee pickle 


o't: 


low, And that was a bad be- 


an' wrang, An ſhe chok-ed, an” boaked, an” 


_—_ 


cry'd like to mang, A-las! for the dreary 


— 


I've wanted a fark for theſe eight years an ten, 

An' this was to be the beginning o't, 

But I vow I ſhall want it for as lang again, 

Or. ever I try the ſpinning ot; 

For never ſince ever they cad me as they ca me, 
Did fick a miſhap an miſanter befa* me, 
But ye ſhall hae leave baithto hang me an' draw me, 
The neiſt time I try the ſpinning ot. 


Vor. I. D d 
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| Thae keeped my houſe for theſe three ſcore of years, 
An' ay I kept free o/ the ſpinning Ot, | 
But how I was farked foul fa' them that ſpeers, 
For it minds me upo the beginning o'r. 

But our women are now a days grown ſae bra”, 
That ilka an maun hae a fark an' ſome hae twa, 
The warlds were better when ne'er an awa” 
Had a rag but ane at the beginning o'r. 


Foul fa her that ever advis'd me to ſpin, 
That had been ſo lang a beginning o'r, 
I might well have ended as I did begin, 
Nor have got fick a ſkair with the ſpinning o't. 
Burt they'll fay, ſhe's a wyſe wife that kens her 
I thought on a day, it ſhould never be ſpeer'd, 
How loot ye the low take your rock be the beard, 
When ye yeed to try the ſpinning ot? 


The ſpinning, the ſpinning it gars my heart ſob, 
When I think upo' the beginning ot, 

I thought ere I died to have anes made a web, 

But ſtill I had weers o' the ſpinning o'r. 

But had I nine dathers, as I hae bur three, 

The fafeſt and ſoundeſt advice I cud gee, 

I; that they frae ſpinning wad keep their hands free» 
For fear of a bad beginning ot. 


Yetin ſpite of my counſel if they will needs run 
The drearyſome riſł of the {pinning ot, 
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Let them ſeek out a lythe in the heat of the ſan, 
And there venture o' the beginning ot: 
But to do as I did, alas, and awow ! | 

To buſk up a rock at the cheek of the low, 
And as little ado with the ſpinning o't. 


Bat yet after a”, there is ae thing that grieves 

My heart to think o the beginning o't, 

Had I won the length but of ae pair o ſleeves, 
Then there had been word o' the ſpinning ot; 
This I wad ha” waſhen an' bleech'd like the ſnaw, 
And & my twa gardies like moggans wad draw, 
An' then foul wad ſay, that auld Girzy was bra”, 
An' a' was upon her ain ſpinning oft. 


But gin I wad ſhog about till a new fpring, 

I ſhould yet hae a bout of the ſpinning o't, 

A mutchkin of linſeed I'd i the yerd fling, 
For a' the wan chanſie beginning o't. 

I'll gar my ain Tammie gae down to the how, 
An' cut me a rock of a widderſhines grow, 
Of good rantry-tree for to carry my tow, 
An” a ſpindle of the ſame for the twining 0't. 


For now when I mind me, I met Maggy Grim, 
This morning juſt at the beginning o't, 
She was never cad chancy, but canny an' ſlim, 
An' ſae it has fair d of my ſpinning ot: 

Dd a2 
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But an' my new rock were anes cutted an* drv, 
FI a“ Maggie's can an' her cantraps defy, 
An” butonie ſuſſie the ſpinning I'll try, 
An' ye's a hear o the beginning o'r. 


Quo” Tibby, her dather, tak tent fat ye ſay, 

The never a ragg we'll be ſeeking ot, 
Gin ye anes begin, ye'll tarveal's night an' day, 
Sae it's vain ony mair tobe ſpeaking o't. 

Since lambas I'm now gaing thirty an twa, 
An' never a dud fark had I yet gryt or ſma', 
An” what war am I ? Pm as warm an' as bra”, 


As thrammy taiPd Meg that's a ſpinner o'r. 


To labor the lint-land, an' then buy the ſeed, 
An' then to yoke me to the harrowing o't, 
An' fyn loll amon't an” pike out ilka weed, 
Like ſwine in a ſty at the farrowing 0't ; 

Syn powang and ripling an” ſteeping, an' then 
To gar's gae an' ſpread it upo? the cauld plain, 
An' then after a* may be labor in vain, 


Bat tho? it ſhould anter the weather to byde, 
WY beetles we ie ſet to the drubbing o'r, 
With the weariſome wark o' the rubbing o't. 
An' ſyn ika tait maun be heckPd out throw, 
The lint putten ae gate, anither the tow, 
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Syn on on a rock wi't, an' it taks a low, 
The back o my hand to the ſpinning o't, 


Quo? Jenny, I think *oman ye re i the right, 
Set your feet ay a ſpar to the ſpinning o't, 

We may tak our advice frae our ain mither's fright, 
That ſhe gat when ſhe try'd the beginning o't. 

But they'll ſay that auld fouk are twice bairns indeed, 
An' ſae ſhe has kythed it, but there's nae need 
To ſickan an amihack that we drive our head, 
As langs we're ſae ſkair'd frae the ſpinning o'r. 


7 Us 
Av 5 o't, 
IS on Gre calt awa', 
1 
But I fee that but ſpinning I'll never be bra”, 
But gae by the name of a dilp or a da, 

Sac lack where ye like I ſhall anes ſhak a fa”, 
Afore I be dung with the ſpinning o't. 


For well I can mind me when black Willie Bell 
Had Tibbie there juſt at the winning o't, 

What blew up the bargain, ſhe kens well herſell, 
Was the want of the knack of the ſpinning o'r. 
An' now, poor oman, for ought that I ken, 
She may never get ſick an offer again, 

Zut pine away bit an bit, like Jenkin's hen, 
An” naething to wyte but the ſpinning o't. 


Dd 3 
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But were it for naething, but juſt this alane, 
I ſhall yet hae a bout & the ſpinning o't, 
They may caſt me for ca ing me black at the bean, 
But nae cauſe I ſhun'd the beginning ot. 

But, be that as it happens, I care not a ſtrae, 

But nane of the lads ſhall hae it to ſay, 

Nor has onie can o' the ſpinning o't 


Of coat raips well cut by the caſt o/ their bun, 


They never ſought mair o' the ſpinning ot. 
A pair of grey hoggers well clinked benew, 

Of nae other lit but the hue of the ew, 

With a pair of rough rullions to ſcuff thro” the dew, 


Was the fee they ſought at the beginning o'r. 


An how get we that, but the ſpinning ot ? 

How can we hae face for to ſeek a gryt fee, 
Except we can help at the winning o't ? 

An' we maun hae pearlins and mabbies an cocks, 
An' ſome other thing that the ladies ca” fmokes, 
An how get we that, gin we tak na our rocks, 
And pow what we can at the ſpinning ot? 


Tis needleſs for us for to tale our remarks 
Frae our mithers miſcooking the ſpinning o't, 
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She never kend ought of the gueed of the ſarks, 


bought, 


By our auld warlid bodies, an” that boot be 
For in ilka town ſiclcan 


Frae this aback to the beginning ot. 
Twa three ell of plaiden was 2 that was ſought 


things was na wrought, 


So little they kend o the ſpinning o't. 
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How happy is a ſhepherd's life, 
Far frae courts, and free of ftrife ! 
And the lambkins anſwer mae ; 
No ſuch muſick to his ear; 

Of thief or fox he has no fear ; 
Sturdy kent, and coliy too, 

Well defend the tarry woo. 


He lives content and envies none ; 
Not even a monarch on his throne, 
Tho” he the royal ſcepter ſways, 
Has not ſweeter holy days. 
Who'd be a king, can ony tell, 
When a ſhepherd ſings fac well? 


SONG XII. 
THE EWIE WT THE CROOKED HORN. 


BY MR. SKINNER, A MINISTER. 


e-ver pip-ers 


wa. 


out as loud and fierce As 


To mark her upo' hip or heel, 


neither needed tar nor keil, 
Her crooked horn 


I 


it did as well, 
ewie, 
But keeped ay her ain jog trot, 


To ken her by amo” them a”. 
The &c. 
She never threaten'd ſcab nor rot, 


(7) 


Baith to the fauld and to the cot, 
Was never ſweer to lead nor ca”. 
The ewie, &c. 


Nor win” nor rain could e er her wrang, 
For anes ſhe lay a heal week lang 
Aneath a drearie wreath of fnaw. 
The ewie, &c. 


When other ewes they lap the dyke, 
And ate the kail for a” the tyke, 
My ewie never play'd the like, 

But tees'd about the barn yard wa”. 
The ewie, &c, 


A better nor a thriftier beaſt 

Nae honeſt man cou'd well ha wiſt, 

For, bonny thing, ſhe never miſt 
To hae ilk year a lamb or twa. 


The firſt ſhe had I gae to Jock, 
To be to him a kind of ſtock, 

And now the laddie has a flock ; 

| Of mair nor thirty head te ca. 
The ewie, &c. 


The neeſt I gae to Jean; and now 
The bairn's ſae bra“, has fauld fae fu”, 


( 288 ) 


Tha lads the Ole anne her ws wan. | 
They're fain to fleep on hay or ſtraw. KH 
The ewie, &c. | | 


I looked ay at even for her, 
For fear the fumart might devour her, 
Or ſome meſhanter had come o'er her, 
If the beaſtie bade awa”. 
The ewie, &c. 


Yet Monday laſt, for a* my keeping, 
P canno' ſpeak it without greeting, 
A villain came, when I was ſleeping, 
And flaw my ene, horn and 4. 
The ewie, &c. 


I Gngke her foie ape? the mane 3 
And down beneath a buſs of thorn 
J got my ewie's crooked horn, 

But ah! my ewie was awa”. 
The ewie, &c. 


But an I had the lown that did it, 

Pve ſworn and ban'd, as well as faid ir, 

Tho” a* the world ſhou'd me forbid it, 
I ſhou'd gie his neck a thraw. 


I never met wi ſick a turn 
As this ſince ever I was born, 


( 2% ) 


My ewie wi' the crooked horn, 
Peur filly ewie ! town awa”. 
The ewie, &c. 


O had ſhe died of crook or cauld, 
As ewies die when they are auld, 
It wad na been, by mony fauld, 

Sae fair a heart to nane 0's a”. 
The ewie, &c. 


For a“ the claith that we ha*e worn, 
Frae her and hers, fac aften ſhorn, 


The loſs of her we cou'd ha'e born, 
Had fair ſtrae death tane her awa'. 
The ewie, &c. 


But this poor thing to loſe her Ife, 
Aneath a greedy villains knife, 


O all ye bards beneath Kinghorn, 
Call up your muſes, let them mourn; 
Is ftown frae us, and fell d and a. 


THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


